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An infinite amount of care and_ skill is 
required for the production of the luxuri- 
ous finish which our modern fabrics 
possess and only insofar as we apply an 
equal amount of care and skill in the 
maintenance of these garments will their 
beauty and serviceability be retained to 
the utmost while they are in use. 

Exact figures on the relative volumes 
of silk and synthetic fabrics now sold 
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a well known fact that the consumption 


ot synthetic tabrics ts far im excess ot 


that of silk. Synthetic fabrics are very 
pular in the underwear, garment, and 
lra rv teld . neequently ll kn W i Iye 
me maititenance of These iD 
i mp Tarn 1 ‘ 1 


rst ible tor Wa Tih These garnet 
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repes, pleated garments, and ruffled gat 
ments. While some of the above typ 
Of garments may wash very readily the 
subsequent ironing operations are ex- 
tremely difficult because of the excessive 
wrinkles produced in washing or the lack 

proper equipment in the home to 
Stretch the garments to their proper di- 
mensions if shrinkage has occurred in 
washing, 

M ‘ny garments containing synthetic 
yarns are sold as washable, and are readi- 
ly handled in the home provided a few 
simple recommendations are observed. 
These garments include washable summer 
frocks or sport dresses, as well as most 
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mild soap or soap flakes are recommende: 


for the washing. The fabrics should he 
worked between the hands in such a man 
ner as to produce a pumping action, so 
that the water and suds are forced 
through all parts of the fabric. Thorough 
rinsing in warm water is, of course, neces- 
sary to remove all traces of soap, which 
if left in the garment might cause streaks 
or odors. The washed garment is_ be 


lned by rolling in a turkish towel tor 


a few minutes in order to remove the 
excess water, alter wiht the garments 
sh nd " hu ly \ \ he 
mn ithe 
! 
in 
lrov } j , 
Phe temperature : 
e fi r et 
‘ Hrvit 1 i i 
know Tike tha tempera ‘ 
which s correct tor one tvpe ¢ fabr 
t necessarily correct for a different 


tvpe of fabri 

Within the past year or two many man 
ufacturers of irons have produced auto 
matically controlled electric irons which 
maintain a constant temperature at any 
given setting. As an example of the vary- 
ing temperatures which are suggested foi 
finishing the different types of fabrics 
it is of interest to note that the dial 
scale of these latest types of irons is 
divided up into sections upon which are 
printed the name of the fabrics to be 
ironed. The first setting is marked low, 


the second, synthetic fabrics, the third 









pet iruy i ( nended 
for most any other typ fab ( ‘ 
quently, the operator who does not ive 
the benefit of such an automat ron 


should make sure that the iron tempera 


ture used in her work is not igh 


In practice many housewives are al 
most uncanny in their ability to test t 


proper degree of temperature by observ 


ing the sizzling reaction of the iron when 


moisture is applied. In addition to this 
test, however, it is recommended that the 
ron’s ten rature be ganged by touchin 
T rot whtiv t t h 
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yarment lk wel he d t mpict 
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rom one por the panel to a 
till it is dry and thereby secure a mor 


evenly finished garment Wherever ex 
cessive moisture is desired for the ren 


al ot severe wrinkies, it 18 advisable to 


use a press cloth rather than to we é 
fabric directly. 
It is undesirable to wet the fab1 d 


rectly when ironing because of the fact 
that water rings are liable to be produced 
Another objection against the practice 
of wetting a fabric while ironing is due 


to the fact that many synthetic fabrics 





now on the market have a tendency to 
become lustered in those portions which 
are wet and ironed. Such fabrics are 
necessarily dull lustered to begin with. 
On garments composed of lustrous fabric 
a small amount of water may be sponged 
on the fabric directly in finishing without 
the danger of producing the spots men- 
tioned above. In general, however, it is 
better to introduce moisture through the 
medium of the press cloth because in this 
method a more even finish is pruduced. 


Draperies and Curtains 


Synthetic fabrics have recently domin- 
ated the drapery and curtain fields to a 
very great extent. The reason for the 
popularity of synthetic fabrics in curtain 
and drapery material is due to the fact 
that most of these yarns will not stretch 
or shrink in washing. Freedom from 
shrinkage and stretching while in use 
in the presence of severe atmospheric 
conditions is another of their charac- 
teristics. 

In the washing of curtain drapery ma- 
terials the same directions given above 
for washing apply also. In the finishing 
of curtains and draperies, a curtain frame 
is, of course, desirable in order to pro- 
duce the best finished product. By the 
use of a frame the curtain or drapery can 
be shaped to its natural dimensions while 
wet and can be held in this form while 
drying, thereby producing a_ finished 
article of the desired dimensions. 

In the absence of a curtain frame, the 
fabric should be ironed without the use 
of the ironing cloth along its width, 
This 
operation is best carried out while the 
curtain is very damp. Care should be 
taken in sheer materials such as voiles or 
ninons, not to distort the fabric in the 
direction of the width at the expense of 
the length, because where such distortion 


starting at the top of the curtain. 


of the material takes place, the curtains 
will not hang correctly. 

As is well known, moire fabrics until 
recently were of the non-permanent type 
which could not be washed. Only in the 
case of Celanese moire can washing be 
carried out and this is possible only be- 
cause the moire effect is made permanent 


by the use of a patented process. 


Stains and Stain Removal 


Stains may be broadly classified into 
three different types: 

1. Those which are soluble in water 

2. Those which are soluble in reagents 

which are immiscible with water. 

3. Those which require chemical reac- 

tion for their removal. 

Since stains are by their very nature 
so different in character, it is obvious that 
no given reagent can be used with success 
for all types of stains. In addition to the 
need for proper solvents for the removal 
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of stains, there is also need for proper 
manipulation and suitable equipment in 
order to remove the stain without leaving 
objectionable rings and without disturbing 
the weave of the fabric through im- 
proper manipulation. 


In the removal of stains in the home, 
the general tendency is to rub on some 
solvent with the aid of a cheese cloth 
or similar material. This method of stain 
removal is very inefficient on the majority 
of fabrics and is satisfactory only in those 
cases where a napped fabric is being 
treated. 

In those cases where a stain has been 
deposited lightly on the surface of a 
napped fabric, satisfactory results may be 
obtained by rubbing on the solvent with 
the aid of a cheese cloth, but in those 
cases where the stain is deposited be- 
tween the individual filaments of the 
yarns, as in the case of synthetic fabrics, 
the removal of stains by means of the 
rubbing action of a cloth saturated with 
the solvent is far from efficient. 


The removal of stains on 
fabrics in dry cleaning plants is carried 
out while the garment lies on a porcelain 
topped board similar in size to an ironing 
board. The proper reagent is placed on 
the stain and the area is then tamped with 
a brush of proper stiffness until the stain 
has been loosened up considerably. The 
action of the brush is two-fold in that 
it has a tendency to break up hard stains 
and has a pumping action which 
forces the solvent through the fabric in 
such a manner that the staining material 
between the filaments and yarns is forced 
out of the fabric. The solution containing 
the removed staining substances is then 
absorbed on a suitable absorbent. The 
area so treated is then feathered out by 
means of a cloth wet with the same re- 
agent which was used in the removal of 
the stain. This process prevents the oc- 
currence of rings which otherwise might 
occur due to capillary attraction of the 
solvent in the filaments of the fabric. 
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Production of rings in those 
where water is used as a solvent for the 
stain, is prevented by spraying water on 
the edge of the ring which has been pro- 
duced by the first application of the water. 
The whole area is then tamped lightly 
with an absorbent chamois which removes 


cases 


the excessive water in the area and there- 
by prevents the possibility of the occur- 
rence of a ring. 

In the dry cleaning plant the great bulk 
of stain removal known as “spotting” is 
carried out on the clean garment and 
consequently, the area treated with special 
solvents does not appear cleaner than the 
rest of the fabric. If a stain is removed 
from an otherwise soiled garment, it is 
that the area treated with the 
special solvent will appear cleaner than 
the main part of the garment and, conse- 


obvious 


quently, practical stain removal should 
be carried out only on clean garments. 


Treatment of Stains in the Home 


It is obvious from the above remarks 
on stain removal that the removal of 
stains in the home is not practical in the 
majority of cases. The removal of stains 
is practical on napped garments which 
are otherwise clean and on synthetic fa- 
brics which contain fresh stains. In gen- 
eral, however, the removal of stains from 
any type of garment should be confined 
to those which are susceptible to removal 
by either water or a dry solvent. A few 
general precautions to observe are the 
following: Whenever possible, remove the 
stain from the reverse side of the fa- 
bric. Do not rub excessively. Be care- 
ful not to displace the yarns. Test the 
effect of the solvent used on the color 
of the garment. Prevent the possibility 
of the formation of rings by rubbing 
briskly. 

Although stains in general cannot be 
removed satisfactorily in the home, their 
effect on the fabric may be minimized 
by certain precautions. Whenever 
stains have been deposited on a garment, 
their effect may be minimized to a great 
extent by brushing over the stained area 
gently with a wet cloth. In this manner 
the effect of the stain is diminished 
greatly. 

Wherever fruit stains have occurred 
on a garment, regardless of whether the 
stain is very apparent or not, it is essenti- 
al that the stained area be brushed or 
sponged as soon as possible with a little 
water, especially if the garment is to be 
ironed before it is given a general dry 
cleaning or washing. This precaution is 
necessary because of the fact that all 
fruit stains contain tannin compounds 
which are developed into insoluble brown 
stains when they encounter heat, such as 
would be encountered in ironing. After 
such stains have been developed, their 
removal is almost an impossible task. 

If a garment contains an unusual type 
of stain, its nature should be described 
when the garment is sent to a cleaning 
establishment in order that the stain may 
be effectively treated with the correct 
reagent as soon as possible. One type of 
stain which is very injurious is that pro- 
duced by depilatories or deodorants. In 
the use of these chemicals care should 
be taken to prevent their contact with the 
garment. Especially is this true in the 
case of silk garments because of the fact 
that a depilatory which will remove hu- 
man hair will also ‘have a deleterious 
effect upon the silk yarns which are of 
similar composition. 

Whenever depilatories, deodorants, per- 
fume or perspiration have been deposited 
on a garment, the area stained should be 
sponged out with water at the earliest 
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possible time. 
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The Old Quilt 
And Coverlet 


Part Il 


By Florence Bedell 


University of Colorado 





This is a scrap of a very old, single weave coverlet in brown 
The pattern is ‘‘Cat Track”’ or ‘‘Snail’s Tail.”’ 


and white. 


HE handwoven coverlet and the old 
quilt are sisters. They probably had 

their beginnings at about the same 
time, were used for the same purposes 
and were both the products of home 
crafts. But as was stated last 
the quilt was the work of women and the 
coverlet was often made by men. One 
author has said that the handwoven 
coverlet is to America what the Oriental 
rug is to Persia. That is perhaps going 
a little too far, for Persia is noted for 
her rugs and America is certainly not 
noted for her coverlets. There is not 
so much familiarity with coverlets as with 
quilts, for women have continued to make 
quilts, but the making of coverlets as a 
common practice ceased in the 1860's and 
they are now made only by the Southern 
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A double weave coverlet in rose, blue, and white, woven by 


itinerant weaver for the author’s grandmother. 


The pattern 


called ‘‘Frenchman’s Delight.”’ 


mountain 
by a few weaving 


women, 


centers, and some 
isolated weavers. 

A quilt can be 
made by any one 
who can collect 
the pieces, knows 
simple sewing, and 
can borrow a set 
of quilting frames. 
A coverlet, how- 
ever, requires a 
loom, which is rare in these days, and 
some knowledge of weaving. 

The making of an early American quilt 
could scarcely be said to begin any fur- 
ther back than the cutting of the pieces, 
material used was woven for 
another purpose, these pieces used for 
the quilt being a by-product. The making 
of a coverlet begins with the raising of 
the sheep and, in the south, the cotton 
The northern women bought their 


for the 


also. 
cotton or used linen. 

The wool, linen, and cotton were pre- 
spinning, into thread, 


pared for spun 


dyed, then woven into the coverlet. Dye- 
ing the yarn was quite a science and our 
great grandmothers unconsciously knew 
chemistry than we might 


their herbs while 


about 
Some bought 


more 


think. 


others raised their own indigo and madder 


and gathered their walnut hulls, oak 
bark, and gall nuts. 


While Kentucky 


mountain woman dye her yarns for cov- 


watching an old 


erlets the author asked her how she made 
“T buy a pound of indigo 
Then I mix the 


her blue dye. 
and a little madder. 
madder, a little bran and a handful ot 
sal soda with some hot water and let it 
sour for several days. Then I put 
the indigo, bile it for a day, then it 1s 
ready to use. Ef you come down to- 
morrey, I will let you see me dye some 
yarn.” So tomorrow she had an audience 
to watch her dip the long hanks of white 


When 


it came out it was a bottle green, but 


yarn in the vile smelling blue dye. 


the minute the air struck it, a beautiful 
blue began to show. In about ten minutes 
it was dark blue. If she failed to get the 
right shade the first. time, she would 
redip it until she did. As the dye be- 
came weaker she used it for lighter blue 

One of the most thrilling moments in 
the author’s life was when she was asked 
if she would like to weave a little on a 
coverlet. Although she had done some 
weaving, she had never touched a Wig 
Rose coverlet 
I kin take it out.” 

There are four types of American hand 
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“&f you make a mistake, 








The single weave with 


woven coverlets. 


overshot pattern, usually made in blue 
and white, was the most simple and 
common type. These were used every 
day as common coverlets and so were 
worn out. This accounts for the fact 
that few old single weave coverlets re- 
main. They were not so durable as the 
heavy ones. 

The double weave which was woven so 


there were two distinct layers of fabric 


at all plain spaces was 


made in combinations 
of blue and white; red 
and white; red, blue 
and white; green, blue 
and white; browns, 
tans and black. The 


warp of practically all 
white 
The 
author has one of these 
double 


coverlets was 


linen or cotton. 
coverlets in 
white 
grand- 
spun the 


blue, rose and 
for which her 
mother yarn 
and an itinerant weav- 
er wove. These double- 


weave coverlets were 
used for the spare bed 
and so many have come 
down to us in ex- 


Most 


weavers of 


cellent condition, 
of the 
double-weave cover- 
lets 

birth, 
Swedish, 


were of foreign 
Scotch, Danish, 
Dutch, Ger- 
French. The 
weave 


man or 
was rath- 
difficult and eventu- 


double 


ally was used only by 





double weave was done in a wide range 
of designs. Sometimes a very simple 
geometric pattern was used while again 
a very elaborate floral design was fol- 
lowed. These more designs 
were usually of foreign origir. 

The colonial loom was a very necessary 
article of furniture in the early American 
fact it usually occupied a place 
of importance in the front room or in the 
large kitchen. It must be in a heated 


elaborate 


home, in 
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into America the idea of specialization 
and division of labor, it was found that 
time and money could be 


weaving was left to those in the locality 


saved if the 


who were more proficient in this line of 
work. So the professional weaver began 
to hold a prominent place in every com- 
munity. This not mean, however, 
that no more was done in homes. Women 
still wove and spun, but the majority oi 
the more elaborate coverlets during the 


does 


last of the 18th and 
first of the 19th cen- 
Reale as 3S fe eo. turies were made by 
professional weavers. 


Some of these weavers 
were resi- 


dents of acertain place, 


permanent 


their weaving room be- 
ing the meeting place 
for the village gossips. 
Eighty years ago there 
was a_ professional 
weaver in every com- 
munity. They spun or 
had spun some of the 
yarn they used, but 
often the yarn was 
brought to them and 
they charged for their 
labor only. 


a 


There was also the 
itinerant weaver who, 
with his loom on a 
wagon, drove from vil- 
lage to village weaving 
the yarn which had 
been spun between his 
visits. He was a veri- 
table newspaper carry- 
ing the news of events 
from one place to an- 


fi 
; 
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the professional weav- other. Wright in his 
ers. These  coverlets “Hawkers and Walk- 
were very heavy, often ry : oF: srica” 
oe wor } : TUS Hm N ers of Early America 
requiring a man’s aaaE RY tells of these traveling 
strength to fold. me NODS N weavers. He would put 

The summer - and - , up at some village dur- 
winter weave was ing the months when 
double faced like the Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum the roads were im- 
double weave, but was An early nineteenth century American coverlet of blue and red wool on a passable and __ spring 
not constructed with white flax foundation. This is a really lovely example of the best American would again find him 
two distinct webs. It hand weaving. Note the intricacy of design, and the sewing together of the on his way. It is said 
was very heavy, but two halves. had a great faculty 


the fabric all places. This 


American origin, no drafts of this 


was single at 
was of 
weave being found in any foreign draft 
books. 
Jacquard loom coverlet which was elabo- 
rate of design 


There was also the machine-made 
These 
hand 
three 


and very perfect. 
one piece. All 
are in 
widths sewed together. 
The double 
winter weave 
1725 to 1825 by 
ever the double weave was 
Civil War times by the 
weaver. The summer-and-winter weave 
was usually in geometric designs, but the 
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were usually in 


woven coverlets two or 


weave and summer-and- 


were used from about 
how- 
until 


professional 


the home weaver; 
used 


room for much of the weaving was done 
during months. The 
coverlets along with the quilts were made 
for the dower chest. Whenever the 
looms were not needed in making material 


the cold winter 


for clothing a coverlet was found in the 
Working rather 

woman weave one a 
week if of a simple pattern and in a 
month if done in a more elaborate de- 


process of being made. 


steadily a could 


A professional weaver could make 
and would charge about 
the yarn being fur- 


sign. 
one in a 
$2.75 for 
nished by 

As the 
dustrial 


day 
his work, 
the owner. 
guilds in Europe and the In- 
Revolution in England brought 
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for locating the housewife who set a good 
table or the host who had a well stocked 
cellar. 
These professional weavers, as was 
were of foreign birth o: 
those which were brought from abroad 
However worked out 
patterns, especially the border and corner 
designs. Any coverlet with the 
and date in the corner was no doubt made 
by one of The 
were usually of the person for whom the 
work was but weaving a 
coverlet for general sale the weaver often 
put his own name in the border or scl- 


(Continued on page 210) 


stated before, 


some their own 


initials 
initials 


these weavers. 


done when 



























Nutrition in the Public Schools 


In February the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics, 
N.E.A., met in Washington, D. C. A brief summary of that meeting was given in 
the March number, when we mentioned the session on nutrition in public schools. 
The following articles are taken from some of the papers given at that time. 


Food and Good Citizens * 


By 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Secretary of the Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 


SHORT time ago we tried to ex- 
periment by putting one hundred 
radios in homes of illiterate fami- 
lies in North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, to see what the effect would 
be in suddenly connecting these people 
who can neither read nor write with the 
world. A number of things happened. 
Cooking got better, and the women be- 
gan to dress better. 
I was much interested in the cooking 
side of it. I was greatly impressed in 
going through those areas with the chil- 


dren, their anemia, their lack of spirit,. 


and their sickly look. The kitchens in the 
few homes I saw had kettles and skillets, 
and that was about all. Why did the cook- 
ing get better? Because they heard for 
the first time how to cook from some 
of the various talks that were given along 
that line. Perhaps some of you gave 
some of those talks. They tried it out 
and found that even with simple equip- 
ment they could do better. 

The reason they dressed better was 
because the neighbors came in at night 
to listen to the radio, They all wanted 
the supply market for the first time to 
any great extent. They began to clean up 
themselves and their homes, so that you 
can see what a little thing like that can 
do in a small way. It illustrates pos- 
sibilities that I am sure you are able to 
grasp at once. 

Let us look for a minute at our task 
—those of us who are ablebodied and 
well, those of us who are carrying on the 
functions of life, responsible perhaps for 
others, bringing up families of youth who 
are to take our places. We are carrying 
this burden of youth through the long 
period which they require for maturity; 
we are carrying also enormous burdens 
of the insane, the feeble-minded, the im- 
beciles, the sick, those who are physically 
handicapped, and so forth. One of our 
functions would certainly be the reducing 
of that load if it can be done. 

We have so many children just as we 
have so many cabbages to bring up in 
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the garden, but those children are living 
units normally fed several times a day, 
and what they eat determines, to a larger 
extent than we sometimes realize, what 
they are to be, and whether they are 
going to join our side and be able to 
care for themselves, or whether they are 
going to join the other side where they 
will have to be taken care of. There is a 
close relationship between food and good 
citizenship and food and bad citizenship. 
You know how the children behave the 
day after Christmas. Food has a good 
deal to do with the way you resist disease. 

When the child is dependent upon con- 
ditions in which he finds himself, it is 
worth while to look over these conditions. 
We are in a most fortunate situation on 
this continent. We live in a temperate 
zone; it is possible for us through mod- 
ern transportation to have fresh vege- 
tables every day in the year; and we are 
no longer dependent upon the potato. 
You will remember that the potato when 
it first came in as part of the world food 
supply was almost revolutionary in its 
effect. You will remember that the lemon 
was of the greatest significance in making 
it possible for our ships to go all over 
the world because it prevented the crews 
from having scurvy. We have the potato 
and the lemon. We have all of these op- 
portunities for fresh foods all the time 

There has been a question in some 
circles as to why the football and track 
teams of the Pacific Coast seem to excel 
those who come from the East. There 
are nothing but the scores to go by but 
they seem to indicate that. What is the 
reason? The only explanation we can 
give is that there is more fresh food 
per person available the same days a year 
and more sunshine available in California 
than there is, we will say, in Maine. When 
babies are born in California they weigh 
an average of half a pound more than 
babies born in the East. This apparently 
has something to do with nutrition, and 
nutrition as it is available in certain cli- 
matic conditions. 





Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 


We have in this country a great food 
supply. People normally are supposed to 
live up to the bread line. As long as 
there is food, there are children. When 
the food goes down the number of chil 
dren goes down. Here in America we 
haven’t had to face that particular prob- 
lem. We have had immigration coming 
in to help us, and we have food supplies 
to ship out of the country. 

Yet we have several million children 
improperly fed. You have to get the right 
food in a child, and you have to know 
how to do it. You must have economic 
machinery to know how to do it. There 
are two things to go wrong: one is the 
pocketbook, and the other is doing the 
wrong thing. We have to admit in the 
United States that it is misfeeding rather 
than lack of food that has resulted in 
such a large group of undernourished 
children. 

If this is true, that ignorance is the 
greatest difficulty in the United States, 
isn’t it about time for us, with all of our 
schools, all of our experts, people like 
yourselves, to get a distribution of this 
knowledge so that it will reach all of 
our children? 

I think our one problem is that we are 
trying to make the feeding of children 
* Abridged from paper given before Department 


of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics, 


N.E.A., February, 1932, in Washington, D. ¢ 
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a little too complicated when we should 
make it simple. Children require just what 
you and I require, not exactly in the same 
proportions, but the same foods. Simplici- 
ty is the important thing here. Get the 
central core of information sound and 
simple and then other things that may be 
added under that, like advertising, etc., 
will do no particular harm, and the .per- 
son who no jionger wants to do anything 
in the preparation of food except to warm 
it up, can take care of children if those 
simple rules are understood. With what 
refrigeration has done, we have a whole 
new source open to the house in which 
the children can participate. I think and 
feel we are somewhat in the same pre- 
dicament about this and the variety, etc., 
as the southern cook who was reported 
to me during the War in this way: 

We had a splendid woman in one of 
the southern working under the 
Food Administration. 
time and said she had lost her cook. It 
seems had the different 
rules we had been trying to get the homes 
to adopt, with the wheatless, the breadless 
days and so on. The cook said she wanted 


states 
She came back one 


she put in all 


to leave, so-the lady asked her: 

“Dinah, why do you want to go? You 
have a good home, plenty to eat, and 
plenty to wear.” 

The cook replied: 

“T know that, but there’s 
shifting dishes for the goodness of the 


too much 


vittals.” 

There is quite a little of that in this 
attempt to get There is 
much shifting around instead of having 
things 


variety. too 


the simple important elemental 
present in the diet, so the picture I want 
to leave with you is that: 

First, when the report of the White 
House Conference on Nutrition is pub- 
lished, get it and read it. It is the best 
document on nutrition that has been pre- 
pared and will be a standard for a decade. 
It brings together information that has 
been gathered in this and other coun- 
tries in a way that can be read by those 
who know a little and those who know 
the most, but it brings simplification such 
as I described 

Second, try to assist the American 
mother by making her problem a simple 
one instead of a complex one, for in the 
long run simplicity wears better with 
children. 

Third, you must view nutrition as an 
important thing in Government and an 
important thing in our future. Properly 
nourished children of today will not have 
the bad joints and become the handi- 
capped people of the future. Properly nour- 
be better citizens as 


not 


children will 


They 


ished 


they grow. will resist only 
diseases that come from parasitic forms 
of life, but they will resist diseases of 
civilization—the instabilities of various 
types, the tendency to take drugs, alcohol, 
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Nutrition Needs of the School Child* 


By 
H. C. Sherman 


Department of Chemistry 
Columbia University 
HE nutritional needs of a child differ 
from those of an adult, on the one 
hand, in that the child’s digestive 
tract is not yet ready to cope with liberal 
amounts of all the articles of food that 
an adult may eat; and, on the other hand, 
the child at the same time needs relatively 
more food in terms of nutritive values. 
The child needs more calories in pro- 
portion to his size than a grown person 
does, because the smaller body has a rela- 
tively larger surface, because part of the 
calories of the food eaten ought to be 
stored in the growing body, and because 
in the growing body the energy-expend- 
ing life processes are more intense. If 
the child received only as many calories 
per pound of body weight as an ordinary 
grown person needs, he would be under- 
nourished in the most obvious and most 
easily (and painfully) apparent sense. 
3ecause the child is growing, he needs 
protein for body building, and if the 
protein supply is too small the child will 
grow at a less rapid rate. But there are 
now many reasons for believing that this 
not happen often; when 
happen it does not cause any suffering 
from hunger and is not apt to cause any 
injuries which may result from under- 
For most of 
the practical results for which protein has 
been responsible in the past, we now 
see that the responsibility lies rather with 
the mineral elements and vitamins. 


does it does 


nutrition or mal-nutrition. 


About a dozen of the so-called mineral 
elements now held to be 
constituents of the body, and so must be 
nceded by the growing body; but most of 


are essential 


these are so abundant in ordinary foods 
(together with the table 
added) that they need not be especially 
In some parts of the coun- 


salt usually 
planned for. 
try special care must be taken that the 
iodine intake does not fall (and continue) 
Outside of 
these goiterous regions, the only mineral 


so low as to cause goiter. 


elements which one need keep especially 
in mind are iron, calcium and phosphorus. 
If the food of the child is poor in any 
of these, its body is apt to continue to 
grow and so to become iron-poor or cal- 
phosphorus-poor as the case 
becomes 


cium- and 
The iron-poor child 


communities 


may be. 


anemic, and in which de- 
serve to be called civilized, such anemia 
is usually recognized and corrected be- 
fore becoming so serious or continuing 
so long as to cause permanent injury. 
protec- 


frequent occurrence of 


There is also some measure of 


tion against the 
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anemia in the fact that the 
child is born with an iron-rich body, the 
mother having endowed it with a reserve 
store of iron prenatally. With calcium 
just the opposite is the case. The birth 
of a baby whose bones were as _ highly 
calcified and rigid as those of an adult 


nutritional 


would often be physically impossible or 
would be an ordeal so often fatal to the 
mother that such a trait could not sur- 
vive. Hence it has inevitably come about 
that babies are born with flexible bones, 
and this means that they are necessarily 
born with calcium-poor bodies. All 
through the period of growth, therefore, 
the child’s body must be increasing not 
only its amount but also its percentage 
of calcium in order to make a fully nor- 
mal development. Thus the 
need for calcium is relatively greater 
than for other building material; and un- 
less the food is rich in calcium the grow- 
There is 
no outward and visible sign to reveal this 
calcium-poor condition. Undoubtedly it 
is very frequent in growing children and 
constitutes a great liability to tooth de- 
fects, and probably to some other weak 
A liberal supply of milk 
the best of all 


nutritional 


ing body is kept calcium-poor. 


nesses as well. 
form 
known ways of meeting the calcium re- 


in some is much 
quirement; and when the calcium need is 
supplied in this way, the phosphorus re- 
quirement is covered at the same time. 


Five vitamins are thus far known to be 
needed by the growing child. At school 
age, the child will usually be eating such 
a variety of food that all one need to do 
to safeguard the vitamin B requirement is 
to see that not too large a proportion of 
the food is taken in artificially and un- 
duly refined forms. Vitamin D has had so 
much publicity and is now offered so 
persuasively in so many irradiated foods 
and other forms that there is probably 
little danger of shortage of factor 
in children of school age. The practical 


this 


danger probably lies in the opposite di- 
rection, namely, that people may think 
they are meeting the whole vitamin need 
when they feed foods advertised as vita- 
min-rich when in reality they are rich in 
this one vitamin only. 


Vitamins A, C and G are the ones which 
in the present stage of nutritional knowl- 
edge and food industry seem to call for 
special thought in the feeding of school 
children. All these, and also iron, cal- 
cium, and phosphorus are well provided 
generous share of the child’s 
total food calories is given in the form of 
the protective foods: milk, fruit, 
tables, and eggs. 


when a 


vege- 


* Abridged from paper given before Department 
of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics, 
N.E. February, 1932, in Washington, D. C. 























Optimum Nutrition for the School Child * 


By 
Ella Oppenheimer, M. D. 


U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Washingon, D. C. 


HE subject of nutrition is one of the 

most important which confronts us 

nutrition as defined both in respect to 
“that which nourishes,” and also in rela- 
tion to the “process or rather the assem- 
blage of processes concerned in the main- 
tenance and repair of the living body as 
a whole, or of its constituent parts or 
organs.” 

The wide implications of the subject 
are apparent to all. We have now the 
unequivocal knowledge, as a result of 
really thrilling cumulative research, that 
the quality of the diet makes a vast dif- 
ference not only as regards the prevention 
of outspoken disease, but in relation to 
that relatively intangible but none the 
less important something which we call 
health and vitality. 

First considering the subject of food 
itself : 

The contribution which teachers of 
home economics can make towards 
spreading the doctrine of food needs, 
particularly as regards the basic im- 
portance of the protective foods, is a 
very large one—for theirs is not merely 
a contribution of a general, academic na- 
ture, but a concrete demonstration of how 
practically to purchase, prepare and use 
these foods. 

It would be unfair to those of you, and 
to the many others who have been work- 
ing on this subject and attempting to 
spread the gospel of the importance of 
the right kind of food, not to comment 
on the fact that the work is bearing fruit. 

In Washington there are many cafe- 
terias. I patronize them often at lunch 
hour, and have been interested in observ- 
ing what people eat. Certainly the char- 
acter of the food offered and taken by a 
large number of people has changed in 
recent years—fruit and vegetable salads 
abound, milk is sold in large amounts. 
Miss Gillett’s study in New York of the 
diets of unsupervised families in 1928 
as compared with their diets, in 1914 en- 
courages us as to the results of educa- 
tion. The increased per capita consump- 
tion of milk in this country is another en- 
couraging sign. We all know, however, 
that we are but at the beginning of popu- 
lar education. And now the present eco- 
nomic situation offers a challenge that we 
must take up with the intensity of 
crusaders, lest what has been gained be 
lost, and the progress we know to be 
so basically essential be halted. We must 

Abridged from paper given before Department 
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shout from the housetops that there is a 
standard below which we cannot go. And 
even in the midst of dire need we must 
continuously, not only have before us, 
but point out to our communities that the 
well-being of the race demands the meet- 
ing not of minimum requirements as re- 
gards food, but of optimum ones. 

Let us consider now for a moment the 
other aspect of the nutrition problem— 
the nutrition of the child. Many of the 
problems which now present themselves 
will be solved when the knowledge of 
food needs becomes a part of the working 
equipment of every home. 

The schools, however, must always 
necessarily be concerned with the nutri- 
tion of the child—so much of his re- 
sponse or his lack of response to the edu- 
cation that is being given him depends 
upon his nutrition. That here the prob- 
lem becomes really a very complex one 
you all know. The nutrition, the well- 
being, of the individual child depends 
upon many factors besides food, though, 
of course, food is of basic importance. 

Advisedly most of you are approaching 
the matter on the basis of well-rounded 
health education, with its emphasis not 
only on food, but on rest, fresh air, ex- 
ercise, and the other so-called health 
habits. 

I feel that I ought to sound to you a 
note of warning regarding the methods 


Optimum Nutrition 


T seems to me that after the discussion 

this afternoon there is no doubt that 

nutrition education should be carried 
on in the school work. 

I agree that, after all, a sound program 
for better nutrition of children must al- 
ways reach beyond the class room proper. 
We had a suggestion of this in the last 
talk which indicated how important home 
cooperation is in forming food habits. 

Unless parents know something about 
the signs of good health and its value, 
and appreciate that a well balanced ration 
is necessary for the child’s growth and 
development; and unless the mother at 
least understands fairly well what foods 
the child should have every day, and how 
to offer these foods without antagonizing 
him, the child himself will often be check- 
mated in his attempts to achieve and 
maintain good food habits. 

My own experience as extension nu- 
tritionist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture brings me in contact with 
rural homes the country over. Out of this 
experience I want to point out how 
dominating a factor in the nutrition of 
rural children is the farm food supply, 


that seem now to be used in encouraging 
the children to judge their health and 
that of their neighbors and their families. 
I have found the statement made that: 
“It is possible to tell by the appearance 
of a child whether or not he is healthy.” 
This is not true either of child or adult, 
and such teaching is fraught with grave 
danger—it not only encourages superficial 
judgment on the part of children, it may 
give rise to a false sense of security. I 
could cite to you many examples of seri 
ous impairment of health associated with 
ail the signs of good nutrition. In this 
matter of promoting the nutrition of the 
individual child, I would urge those of 
you who have not got it, to work for 
medical supervision—not the hasty medi- 
cal inspection with which most of you 
are familiar, but careful medical super 
vision with the medical and social his- 
tory and physical examinations well- 
recorded and in their sequence from year 
to year giving a picture of the growing 
child as a whole 

Working for optimum nutrition in the 
school child is a ftarge task—the home, 
the community, the nutritionist or home 
economics teacher, the doctor, the dentist, 
the nurse, the social worker, and at times 
the psychiatrist, all play their part. I 
can picture no more worth-while endeav 
or than mustering all these groups for 
the well-being of the child. 


Children 
By 


Miriam Birdseye 


for Rural 


Extension Nutritionist, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


and to express my conviction that we 
can not have optima] nutrition for the 
rural child until we teach rural people 
the need for planning for a yearly food 
supply an the basis of the family’s food 
needs. With the falling of farm prices, 
the farmer’s cash income, never high, 
cannot be depended on to provide even 
the minimum essentials, and probably fo: 
vears to come every farm must produce 
the major part of the family living or go 
without. 

This may sound like a simple problem 
of educating rural parents, but in many 
sections of the country there are other 
factors than the understanding and de- 


sire of the farm family that influence the 


adequacy of the food supply, and that 

* Abridged from paper given before Department 
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must be reckoned with before school 
children can be adequately nourished. 
Such factors naturally differ with the 
locality. Sometimes traditional systems 
of farming or of crop financing, or land- 
lord-tenant relationships bar an adequate 
food supply as in the cotton, tobacco, or 
sugar raising areas of the South, where 
for many years landowners have to ad- 


vance to their tenants or farm laborers 


either credit or food and feed to carry 


their families and farm _ operations 
through the early part of the year, and 
have taken their pay, with interest, out 
of the proceeds of the crop. In this sec- 
tion, the small farmer has usually looked 


to the time merchant for his financing. 


I have selected a concrete situation in 
St. Francis County, Arkansas to illustrate 
the point that it may require the coopera- 
tion of many elements in the community 
to bring about good nutrition for school 
children, and to illustrate further how 
periods of disaster or depression like the 
present different 
ments to a state of mind in which adjust- 


may bring these ele- 
ments can be made which would be almost 


impossible in ordinary times. 

St. Francis County, Arkansas, lies large- 
ly in the delta region of the Mississippi. 
There are some small farm owners in a 
hilly three- 
fourths of the population are white and 


section of the county, but 


colored tenants, many of them gathered 


on the large cotton plantations. The 
county has no big cities and few large 
towns. In 1930 there were about 7,000 


children enrolled in the rural schools. 
The floods of 1929 and the severe 
drought of 1930 combined with poor 


prices for cotton and other agricultural 
crops left the county in an impoverished 
condition. Landowners cold not ad- 
vance funds to their tenants, and small 
farmers had exhausted their credit. For 
the first three months of 1931 practically 
two-thirds of the rural population had to 
depend upon the charity of the Red Cross. 


Naturally, the condition of the school 
children was far from good. 
Although the problems of the small 


farmer and of the tenant on the large 
plantation differed somewhat, it was evi- 
dent that for the health and the finances 
of all elements in the community, the 
live-at-home program was essential. In 
January, 1931, a white and colored home 
were appointed to 


demonstration agent 


promote a live-at-home program in co- 
operation with the Red Cross, the schools 
The Red Cross stood 


ready to contribute some 8,400 collections 


and business men. 


of garden seeds if it could be assured that 
proper gardens would be raised. 


Since the understanding and coopera- 
tion of the plantation owners was neces- 
sary in order to reach the tenant families, 
many of whom had never come in contact 
with extension work, agricultural and 
home demonstration agents and business 
men held planters’ conferences over the 
county for a free discussion of existing 
problems and possible solutions. The six 
planters who attended the first conference 


represented 435 tenant families. The need 
for tenant gardens, for canned foods 
planned by a budget based on nutritional 
needs, and the use of pellagra preventive 
foods was stressed. As a result, land- 
holders throughout the county allotted 
suitable garden space to each tenant fami- 
ly, and required them to fence and work 
their plots. They encouraged garden and 
canning groups among the tenant home- 
makers, and their wives often became the 
leaders of these groups. The wife of one 
prominent planter was selected as garden 
demonstrator for the county, and meet- 
ings at this garden were attended by the 
wives of other planters over the county. 

The gardens prospered, providing an 
abundance of fresh vegetables to supple- 
ment the traditional fat meat, cornmeal, 


and molasses diet of the poorer farm 
families. 

Increased milk production and greater 
use of milk was encouraged throughout 
the county both as a growth food for 
the children and to prevent pellagra, and 
the women were taught to make hard 
cheese out of surplus milk that might 
otherwise be lavished upon pigs and 
chickens, 

With 
school 
January in 80 or 90 schools in the county 
to provide a hot, hearty dish daily for 
three and one-half months. Nearly five 
thousand of the 7,000 children attending 
enrolled for the lunches, a large num- 
ber of them on the free list. These meals 


(Continued on page 214) 
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Cross 


were organized during 
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The New England Homemaking Conference 





Commissioner William J. Cooper's 
Challenge 


to the Homemaking Program 


If homemaking is to justify its place in the curriculum it must prepare young men and young 
women to make homes. This it does not do fully now, nor does it reach hardly any of the men. | am 
thinking of courses that will involve the fundamental sociological principles underlying the making of the 
home, of those principles which underly a very happy married life, and of those facts which are necessary 
for one to know if he would raise children success fully. 


To embody all of these things in courses of instruction will take much planning. It is in the in- 
terest of doing this sort of thinking that we are holding these conferences. Your help and enthusiasm 
are invited. If we can only make a successful beginning of this work | feel that it will be worth doing, 
at least on trial, to show the way in which it can b2 done. 


Wm. John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education, in kind—each in a different section of the country—that Com 
cooperation with the commissioners of education in Maine, missioner Cooper has called in the interest of Homemaking 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and education. During the two day session serious consideration 
Connecticut, called a New England conference on Home- was given to the place of homemaking in a program of edu 
making Education at Massachusetts State College early in cation involving rural and urban schools, colleges and uni- 
May. The message published above was sent to those attend- versities, out-of-school activities such as Boy and Girl Scouts, 


ing the conference. We asked permission to pass it on to 
you because of the distinct challenge it offers to all who are 
interested in planning practical and workable home eco- 


and adult education groups 

The various organizations represented in the conference 
show a promising development of appreciation of the im- 
portance of homemaking in the educational program and a 
cannot help but be encouraging 
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nomics programs—programs that will make homemaking 
courses a vital part of the educational system. 
The New England conference was the sixth one of its growth of cooperation that 
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Newly-weds in Hessen, Germany, receive congratulations at their 
new home. 


All the 


World 


Loves a Lover 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


LL the world loves a lover,” and 


when the lover goes a-wooing, 
the rest of the world is agape 
with interest and kindly curiosity. How 


does the lad ask the question? How does 
the maid respond? How do wooing cus- 
toms of other lands differ from those of 
our own, where the future happiness of 
the young couple depends upon their own 
choice, rather than upon the unalterable 
dictates of parents, grandparents, uncles, 
cousins and other kindred? 


In many foreign countries, especially in 


the far East, courtship is a prescribed 
ceremonial in which the individual plays 
but little part. A fitting wife or husband 
is selected for a son or daughter, not on 
the basis of mutual attraction, but on 
the ground of convenience, family, prop- 
erty, or even the ability to work. After 
the choice of a bride has been made by 
a youth’s family, the services of a profes- 
sional matchmaker or a friendly go-be- 
tween are engaged to offer the proposal 
and bring back word of failure or success. 
Although 
haggled over like a fine cow or horse, 
and personal inclination has little to do 


a girl is bargained for and 


with the choice of a husband, many for- 
eign marriages are surprisingly happy, 


and divorce is less common than in 
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America. And although courtship after 
marriage, instead of before, undoubtedly 
has its disadvantages, it not infrequently 
results in lasting affection and sincere 
devotion on the part of both the parties 


concerned. 


In India, when the time arrives for a 
Hindu son to marry, the matchmakers 
are called into the presence of the head of 
the house. Every family has its match- 
makers, attached to it from generation to 
and intimate 
hereditary knowledge regarding all ills 
ever afflicted 


generation possessed of 


and diseases which have 
various members. The matchmakers know 
just where to find a bride and how to 
make an advantageous arrangement for 
her. They are usually astute men, full 
of wit and amusing buffoonery, and hold- 
ing much the same place to the Hindu 
family as jesters of olden days to the 
courts of the Middle Ages. 

After seeking out a maiden of rich 
family, good looks and excellent health, 
the matchmaker returns to his master and 
makes his report. If everything is satis- 
factory and the proposal is accepted, fath- 
er and son proceed to make a formal 
call on the girl who is probably only 
twelve or thirteen years old. 

Then follows at the bride’s house the 








formal betrothal ceremony, to which 
father, mother and relatives of both sides 
are invited. Among the important guests 
are the astrologers, poets and philoso- 
phers, for in every union the stars must 
be consulted, to decide upon the com- 
patability of the lovers and the exact 
day and hour auspicious for the nuptials; 
and no betrothal feast is complete with- 
out bringing to its aid the knowledge and 
experience of poetry and philosophy. 

On entering the bride’s house, the 
bridegroom is led to the fires of the fami- 
ly altar, where he awaits his bride. Some- 
times her brothers bear the veiled maiden 
into the room in a chair carved with 
lotus flowers, symbolizing the wish that 
she may “step from lotus to lotus” all the 
days of her life. 

According to the law of the Ancients, 
the girl is carried seven times around the 
fire, and after this the lad swears the 
solemn oath: 

“By my parents, by the duties of the 
family, by the One God, I will cherish, 
love and protect thee.” 

The girl repeats the same words. Then 
both young people encircle the fire and 
give “the consenting look” before making 
the final vows. “The cdnsenting look” is 
bestowed as the priest places a veil over 
the heads of the couple, commanding them 
to gaze fully into one another’s 
“Do you swear that after this look you 
are satisfied?” asks the priest, giving a 
chance for either one to withdraw. For 


eyes, 


after the look, divorce is impossible. 

After the religious ceremony, the be- 
trothal feast is held. The poor are fed. 
The family poets and philosophers match 
wits, and the evening is given over to 
general merrymaking and rejoicing. 

The young bridegroom goes to see his 
bride every day after the betrothal feast. 
They become acquainted. They become 
friends and companions. But they do not 
husband and wife until several 
years later, when both have matured and 
the girl is formally received 
home of her husband’s family. 


become 


into the 


In Japan 

The traditional Japanese betrothal cere- 
mony takes place on the Day of the Bird, 
so fortune may bless the young bride’s 
life “with silks and brocades as plentiful 
feathers of the bird.” 

Like the Hindu bride, the Japanese girl 
is scarcely thirteen when engaged. The 
young man, the go-betweens and the rela- 
tives assemble for the 


as are the 


mi-ai, or “mutual 
when, in many instances, the boy 
and girl look upon each other for the 
first time. On this occasion gifts are ex- 
changed, after which there is no with- 
drawal from the contract. From time im- 
memorial the Japanese man has given his 
bride a roll of brocade for a sash, and the 
girl has presented her fiancé with a pair 
of folding fans, symbolic of constantly 
widening happiness, and a kakama, the 


apatas 
seeing, 
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full pleated skirt, worn by native gentle- 
men. 

From the moment of her formal en- 
gagement, the Japanese girl begins her 
education in wifehood. According to the 
unchanging rules prescribed by time and 
tradition, she learns to cook, sew, ar- 
range flowers, to serve tea and look after 
the house, as if already she were in her 
husband’s home. 


In Armenia 

Among the Armenians, whose match- 
makers are priests, betrothal assumes a 
more religious character than with peo- 
ples of the Far East. The engagement rite 
is simple as it is binding. The bridegroom 
sends two priests to the maiden, with 
gifts of a ring, a cross, and in cases of 
wealth, a piece of beautiful jewelry. One 
of the priests slips the ring on the bride’s 
finger, reciting as he does so, a passage 
from the ancient Scriptures. The girl’s 
mother then sends a ring to the man, 
thus completing the pledge of loyalty and 
faith. 

European betrothals have about them 
more of the dramatic and less of the 
ritualistic element than those of the East. 
In many European countries, both today 
and a few years past, personal choice 
occasionally enters into a match, although 
arranged marriages are the generally ac- 
cepted procedure. 


In Old Russia 

In some part of Czarist Russia, where 
lads and maidens met freely at village 
festivals and peasant fairs, a sort of 
informal engagement used to exist be- 
tween two young people before the youth 
finally sent his envoys to ask for the girl’s 
hand. The messengers, often the bride- 
groom’s father or godfather, attended by 
a male relative or friend, always set out 
on their errand at night and by devious 
bypaths, to avoid meeting anyone on the 
road. For meetings on such a night could 
bring naught but ill luck! 

Arrived at the girl’s house, the mes- 
sengers knocked at the window, asking 
for admission. They refused to sit down, 
pronouncing some such formula as, “We 
have not come to sit down, nor to feast, 
but to ask in marriage. We have a brave 
youth. You have a fair maiden. Might 
not the two be brought together?” 

After thanking the men for their com- 
pliment, the bride’s parents would per- 
suade them to remove their caps and sit 
down to sup. The parents would then 
ask for time to think over their proposi- 
tion. “Our daughter is too young. We 
need her at home. We are getting old, 
and she knows how to weave and work 
in the fields!” At last, however, the par- 
ents would give their consent, their ob- 
jections being little more than a matter 
of peasant etiquette, which demands no 
undue show of haste in getting a daugh- 
ter betrothed. The final step in the en- 
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gagement was when the two contracting 
parties shook hands on the agreement, 
after having crossed themselves and 
prayed before the family ikon. 

At this point in the ceremony it was 
customary for the girl to break into loud 
cries of protest, put into the form of an 
old folksong. “Do not send me away to 
the land of strangers,” the bride would 
beg. “Let me stay longer in the home of 
my parents.” 

“Not two ravens have flown together 

in the dark forest, 

Nor have two warriors ridden together 

in the open’ plain, 

But two matchmakers have met within 

my home, 

In the chief, the revered corner, the 

place of honor. 

The first of them is my father dear, 

The second is a matchmaker from the 

abode of strangers. 

They have taken close counsel together, 

They have lighted candles of pure wax 

Before the wonder-working picture, 

And have crossed their bright eyes, 

And have struck hand upon hand... 








In Bulgaria 

In Bulgaria, it is not the father or 
godfather who is chosen as the match- 
maker, but the wily gipsy, who has powe1 
to read the future in a maiden’s hand, or 
to tell a lad the color of his bride’s eyes 
simply by looking at the cards For 
credulous peasant folk are easily influ- 
enced by the seemingly occult knowledge 
of the wandering gipsy and are ready 
to put into his hands all hope for the fu- 
ture. Once a maiden has been decided 
upon, “the best help for the mother, the 
best worker at the loom, the quickest in 
field work,” the parents of the young man 
consult with the gipsy Three married 
friends of the family are selected to call 
upon the girl, taking with them a wooden 
vessel of wine and a gift of from fifteen 
to thirty flat gold pieces. 

The callers make themselves at home 
in the bride’s house, entering with her 
parents into long and detailed conversa- 
tion about the girl, who at first is de- 
clared to be “nothing but a baby.” At last 
the girl steps out of the corner where she 
has been quietly sitting. In her hand she 

(Continued on page 208) 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway 


A charming Bohemian bride and groom standing at the door of their home. 
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J. Home Economics 
a. Bales 


21 :427-9 July ’29 
Courses in Home Economics for Col- 
lege Men 
1. Purpose 
2. Subjects dealt with 
3. A list of 
wife as chosen by a man. (good) 
Home Economics 20:153-6 March ’28 
M. Binkley—H. S. Home Craft Courses 
for girls and boys 
1. Organization of course (Required 
in junior year) 


attributes of an ideal 


— 


bo 


Outline of courses for boys and 

girls 

3. Students opinions on various units 
of course given 

4. Prejudice of public toward the 

boys’ courses 

Health and nutrition, social and 

economic aspects, architecture, etc. 

Home Economics 23:9-14 January ’31 

M. W. Dunn—Family adjustments, a 

course for Senior high school boys. 


own 


sociology 
2. List of the units (6), and discus- 
sion of subject matter included in 


1. Classed as 


each. 
J. Home Economics 21:263-4 April ’29 
G. R. Finucane—Home Economics for 
Boys 


1. Units included 
2. Difficulties 


ing for be VS 


encountered in train- 
(1) Problems of discipline 


(2) Problems of interests. 


J. Home Economics 14:59-62 February ’22 
14:540 November ’22 
M. R. Fisher—Home Economics for 
boys 
1. Reasons why a boy should have 
home economics 
2. Brief outline of units studied 
3. Discussion on the units 
1. A very spirited article 
J. Home Economics 11 :235-41 June ’29 


C. C. Greer 


whom should home economics be taught. 


When, How much, and to 


1. Gives reasons why home economics 
should be taught to boys 
teachers 


3. Discusses question of 


training. 


. Home Economics 
FE. Hollenback 


girls and Home Economics for boys 


22 :659-60 August ’30 


Home tinkering for 


1. Boys and girls exchange courses— 


industrial arts and foods. Find 


they like it 
2. Very brief. 


J. Home Economics 19:146-8 March ’27 


Home Economics for boys 
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Home Economics for Boys— 


A Bibliography 


1. A list of those who have written 
articles on Home Economics for 
boys and men. Industrial biblio- 
graphic information. 

J. Home Economics 18:265-7 May ’26 


S. R. Johnson—Boy’s home economics 


club 
1. Organization of club—Ava, Mis- 
souri 
2. Work taken up by club. 
(1) Foods 
(2) Clothing 
(3) Hints to teacher how to in- 
terest boys in club 
(4) Other units taken up-- 
briefly. 


J. Home Economics 18 :398-400 June ’26 
F. D. Scherty—Home Economics for 
college men 
1. How the course was organized 
2. When the course was organized 
3. Outline of course. 
J. Home Economics 22:352-7 May ’30 
E. A. Lee—Education for Home Making 
as a man sees it 
1. Present condition of home 
2. Need of 
making training. 
22 :451-7 June ’30 
J. A. Starrah—Home making courses 
for boys 
1. Objectives 
2. List of 
happy home life 
3. What and how to deal with the 
subject should be 


home ideals and home 


J. Home Economics 


factors which make for 


matter which 
taken up in course. 

A good article—quite long. 

22 :566-9 June ’30 
S. H. Stocking—Home Economics from 


J. Home Economics 


a mother’s point of view 
1. What a 


should 


mother thinks a_ boy 


have in home training 
courses, 
J. Home Economics 17:434-6 August ’25 
H. Livingstone—Home Economics for 
boys in public schools 
1. Plans used in 
(a) Pittsburgh 
(b) Schools in Michigan 
2. Should it be offered as a separate 
course or incorporated as unit 
(logical) in other courses? 
3. Reasons why a separate course is 
not desired. 
J. Home Economics 17:513-16 Sept. ’25 
J. C. Williams—A Junior High School 
Course in Nutrition for boys and girls. 
1. Why boys need such a course 
selection emphasized—no 


laboratory work 


iz Food 






By 
Alice Norton 
Othello, Washington 


3. Outline of course which might 
be used. 
(Detailed) good. 
MacDonald, Elizabeth 
“Home.” 
“Homemaking a profession for men 


women.” 
A good book to read but not strictly 
on the subject. 
Dyer, Mrs. Annie Isabel. 1889 
“Home Economics in city schools” 1928 
Statistics on Home Economics offered 
for boys. p. 35. 
Baylor, Adelaide Steel 
“Home Economics Education 
morrow.” 


and 


for To- 


Trend in Home Economics Education. 

Not specifically for boys. 

Short. 
“Home 
No. ite 

Columbia University 
Suggested courses for study p. 111. 

1. Oklahoma State 1924 

Bulletin II and I]I—Grades 7-12. 
“Home problems for boys and girls.” 
2 Vermont State 1925 
High school—problems, processes, 
teacher’s methods. 
J. Home Economics 22:191-6 March ’30 

I. M. Rhyan—Home problems for boys. 

1. Questionnaires—findings from in- 
dustries, business men and H. S. 


Economics curriculum _ study 


boys to find out what subjects 

they considered most valuable in 

such a course. 

2. Questionnaires — findings from 
275 state depts, of ed. in courses 
of study, etc. 

3. List of subjects 
ranked (50) 


Course of study made out from list, 


chosen and 


and may be obtained from Ivah 
M. Rhyan, Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics, Indiana State College for 
Teachers, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
il Home Economics News 
1:127 December '30 
S. Thomas—Home Economics for Boys 
1. Units taken up on course 
2. Boys opinion of course (good) 
il Home Economics News 
2:25-6 March ’31 
Sunderlin—Boys in Home Eco- 


Be 


(Continued on page 212) 
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In Atlanta 


OME Economists attending the an- 
nual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Atlanta in 

June will be interested in the two local 
school systems. Although Atlanta is lo- 
cated in Fulton County, the city and 
county maintain separate schools. 

The Atlanta school system is organized 
on the K-6-3-3 plan with separate schools 
for white and colored children. The 
white children comprise 66.9 per cent of 
the total enrollment and the colored 
children, 33.1 per cent. There are four 
senior high schools for white children; 
one is co-educational, one is for girls 
only, and the other two are for boys 
only. The senior high school for negroes 
is co-educational. 

The 7-4 plan is followed in the Fulton 
County system with all schools co-edu- 
cational and with separate schools for 
white and colored children. The white 
children comprise 85 per cent of the total 
enrollment and the colored children, 15 
per cent. The oldest high school in the 
county system is located in the center of 
Atlanta to facilitate transportation, while 
other high schools are located in various 
sections of the county, outside of the 
city limits. 

The home economics pro- 
gram for the white children 
in the two systems are 
planned from the standpoint 
of general education. The in- 
troductory courses, which 
are of the survey type, are 
required of all girls. The 
main objectives are to enrich 
the home life of the girl, to 
help her in solving some of 
the many problems in_ her 
every day life in the home, 
and to increase her apprecia- 
tion of the home as a founda- 
tion for civilization. Although 
the courses in home eco- 
nomics consists of problems 
related to the several subject 
matter divisions, phases that 
are stressed most frequently 
are human relationships, child 
appreciation, home manage- 
ment, home care of the sick, 
and food and clothing studies. 
At the present time in con- 
nection with all of these 
Phases, special effort is being 
made to help in the solution 
of some of the economic 
problems during this period 
of financial stress. 
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Home Economics 


=~ 


Unit kitchen in a foods laboratory in 





A corner of the clothing laboratory of the Atlanta Junior High 
School. 


The home economics teachers in these 
school systems, as in others, are giving 
more attention than ever before to the 
problems of human relationships as a 
means of stabilizing family life. The 
method is the girl’s relationship to the 
family group in her own home and com- 
munity. Ideals of health, cooperation, un- 
selfishness, love, sympathy, loyalty, jus- 
tice, and respect for authority are stressed 
as requisites for happy family life. One 
means used in studying these is by analyz- 
ing the characteristics of outstanding 
families in literature and of families of 


their own acquaintance. 





School. 





the Fulton County High 


Units in child appreciation are pre 
sented from the standpoint of younger 
children with whom girls are associated. 
Children are observed and are discussed 
in relation to normal standards for de- 
velopment. The discussion leads to a 
more detailed study of child manage- 
ment, including such problems as_ habit 
formation, obedience, rewards, and pun- 
ishments. Problems of food, clothing, 
environment, and daily care play a fun- 
damental part in these units 

In the home management units great 
stress is laid on the importance of a well 
planned budget as a basis for a firm fi 

nancial condition in the 
home. Budgets are planned 
for families of limited and 
moderate incomes under 
varying conditions. 

To aid in teaching home 
management many — schools 
are equipped with apart 
ments, each including dining 
room, kitchen, bed room, and 
bath room. These rooms are 
used daily in the teaching 
of various phases of home 
economics, giving a natural 
setting for home making ac 
tivities. In caring for these 
rooms the girls learn how 
to use time and energy to 
good advantage and how to 
furnish and arrange rooms 
so that they will be attractive 
and home-like. 

Although all of the home 
economics courses emphasize 
the value and means of at 
taining health, some units in 
the care of the sick are of- 


fered since seventy per 


cent of illness is cared for 
in the home. These units in- 
clude a study of the causes 


(Continued on page 209) 
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Director of Homemaking, New York City Schools, 
| Josephine M. Adams, Assistant Director of Homemaking. 





Equipment for Cafeterias 


NE of the most important de- 

cisions to be made upon starting 

a schoo] lunch is the selection 
of proper equipment. This equipment 
must not be too cheap to be durable nor 
too expensive to be practicable for the 
ype of lunches served. It is very easy 
to select equipment which upon use is 
found to be inadequate for service, and 
to put too much money in permanent 
equipment which is not used enough to 
justify the expense involved. For example, 
in one or two cases in our schools soup 
boilers were installed which not only 
occupied unnecessary space but had inade- 
quate gallon capacity. In other instances, 
80 gallon boilers were installed capable 
of preparing 1200 portions when half that 
amount is sufficient to meet the needs of 
the school. Large wholesale sized meat 


slicers are seldom essential in a school 

cafeteria. 
Since the 

nized as an essential part of initial school 


become 


school lunch is now recog- 


equipment, manufacturers have 
alive to the possibilities and all kinds 
of innovations are made and many types 
of equipment are submitted to the -chool 
lunch authorities for While 


some of these samples submitted have at 


adoption, 


present no practical value, we must keep 
alive to the possibilities of many which 
are offered. For instance, one firm has 
suggested lunch tables, benches which are 
built into the wall and which can he 
lowered for use and then put out of the 
way when the lunch period is over. When 
the only place for serving 
lunches is in the playground 
building, this may be the 
solution of a prablem which 
confronts many schools. The 
placing and removing of 


lunch tables and benches is 
not only an arduous task but 
the short time in which this 


must be dove results in the 
destruction of equipment on 
which replacement and neces- 
sary repairs are expensive. 
Another firm offers a slot 
machine for quick service of 
food much like that used by 
the “Automat” restaurant, 
under citcum- 


which some 


stances 
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may 


By 
Martha Westfall 
and 
Josephine M. Adams 


that we must 
deal with matters with an 
mind so that we do not have equipment so 
highly standardized that we neglect to 
take advantage of improvements which 
will be an aid to more efficient 

After watching demonstrations of much 
machinery and trying out many utensils, 
the following lists were made for use in 


New York City 


The important factor is 


these open 


service. 


the lunchrooms in 
Schools. 


As we have pointed out in previous 


articles in this series, there are three 
types of school lunches served in the 
New York city schools, varying from 


the cold lunch type, where equipment is 
very limited, to fully equipped cafeterias. 
Since these three types are representative 
of conditions found all over the country— 
that is, some schools are serving lunches 
by supplying milk and sandwiches, or 
sandwiches and one hot dish as a soup 
or beverage with a minimum of equip- 
ment; others serving from the home eco- 
nomics laboratory or school with limited 
equipment, while still others have fully 
equipped cafeterias—it seemed advisable 
to give the lists of equipment which we 
have found to give satisfaction and to be 





This photograph shows the type of equipment necessary to serve 
be advisable a ‘‘regular’’ lunch such as Miss Westfall and Miss Adams described In 
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quite adequate for the various services. 

In schools where the available 
for the preparation of lunches is so lim- 
ited that only a cold lunch can be served, 
consisting for instance of bottled milk, 
sandwiches, ice cream, crackers, candy 
and fruit, the following equipment has 
been found adequate: 


space 


Equipment—Milk and Sandwich Service 
ITEMS 

Cheese cloth 

Garbage pail 

Scrubbing pail and scrubbing brush 

Mop 

Broom 

Dish pans 

Dust pans 

Dish cloths and towels 

Floor cloths 

Bread slicing machine 

Garbage cans 

Colander 1334 x 5% 

Yellow earthen bowl, diam. 10%. Size 9S 

Yellow earthen bowl, diam. 151%. Size 1S 

Mixing spoon—wood, length 15”. 3 oz. 

Basting spoon. Heavy retinned 111%” 

Dover egg beater, size 12% 

Food or meat chopper, size no. ; 


ww 


Paring knives 

Bread knives 

Casement knives 

Spatula 

Kitchen forks 

Paper napkins 

White enamel trays 

Can opener, knife sharpener 


Aprons—Women’s, pupils’ 
Caps 
Head bands 


Clothing locker 

Chisel 

Hammer 

Quart measure 
Storage pan 

Household scale—25 Ib. 
Metal 


Wax paper, 12 x 12 


cash box 


Price cards and holders 
Table spoons 

Paper dessert dishes 
Screw driver 
Teaspoons 
Tablespoons 
Trays—Aluminum 


schools in which only 

















hot cocoa and soup can be 
added to the milk and sand- 
wich this list of 
equipment has been found to 
be sufficient: 
Equipment—Soup and Sand- 
wich Service 





service, 


ITEMS 
Garbage cans—23 gal. 
Colander 1334 x 534 and 19% 
x 7¥% 
drain 8”, depth 4” 
Dish pan, oval, white enamel 


Strainer: 


Yellow earthen bowl; diam. 
101%, size 9S 





‘ Yellow earthen bowl; diam. 
% 15%, size 1S 
: Mixing spoon—wood, length 15”—3 oz. 
¥ Basting spoon—heavy, retinned, 1114” 
% Paddles, wooden 
J Dover egg beater, size 12%4 
' Cheese grater—hotel 
Knives, paring, casement and spatula 
. Forks—kitchen 
Quart measure 
Gallon measure 
Storage pans 
Ladles, 34 pt. and % pt. 
Household scale, 25 Ibs. 
Platform scale, Fairbanks 
Food or meat chopper, No. 3 
Metal cash box 
Paper napkins and envelopes 
Paper dessert dishes 
Wax paper, 12x 12 
Menu_ board 
Price card and holders 
. Soup bowls 
4 Cocoa mugs 


Teaspoons 

Table spoons 

Ceiling dryer 

Can opener , 

Knife sharpener 

Vegetable cuber 

Aluminum trays 

White enamel trays 

Stock pot with cover, 15 gal. 
Semi-heavy double boilers, capacity 7 qts. 





Semi-heavy double boilers, capacity 11 qts 


Hotel double boiler inside pan—l0 gal. 
Agate stock pot—10 gal. 
Aprons—women 
Aprons—pupil helpers 
Caps 
Head bands 
Hammer 
Chisel 
Screw driver 
Clothing lockers 
Paper dessert cups 
In the larger elementary and junior 


1 


high schools where the food is prepared 


in the schools and where complete menus 
are served hot 


including soup, 


dishes, salads, sandwiches, desserts, etc. 


cocoa, 


the equipment has been selected as fol- 
lows: 
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Tables which fold up into the wall when not in use help solve a 
big service problem in some schools. 


Initial Movable Equipment—Order 
Junior High School Cafeterias 


for 


Garbage cans—galvanized, 23 gal. 
for storing beans, peas, etc. 
Colander, 1334 x 534 
Colander, 1914 x 754 
Strainer, diam. 6”; depth 31%” 
Strainer, diam. 8”; depth 4” 
Dish pan, oval, white enamel 
Yellow earthen bowl, diam. 10%4”; size 9S 
- size 1S 


Length 15”—3 oz. 


Yellow earthen bowl, diam. 1514” 
Mixing spoon—wood. 
Basting spoon—heavy, retinned, 1114” 
Basting spoon—heavy, retinned, 16” 
Paddles—Wooden, 45” 

Dover egg beater 

Egg beater, wire, length 15” 

Cheese grater—hotel 

Paring knives 

Spatula 

Kitchen forks 

Forks—cooks 

Apple corers 

Quart measures 

Gallon measures 

Storage pan 

Casement knives 
Ladles % pt. 
Ladles % pt. 


Household scale 25 lbs. 
Chisel 

Hammer 

Screw driver 

Platform scale, Fairbanks 


Clothing lockers 
Food chopper, no. 3 

Metal cash boxes 

Paper napkins 

Paper envelopes 

Wax paper, cut for sandwiches, 12 x 12 
Menu 


Price cards 


board 


Aprons, women 
Aprons, pupils’ 
Caps 

Head bands 

Menu or price card holders 
China soup bowls 

Cocoa mugs 

Teacups and saucers 

Salad plates 

Ovai hot dishes 

Tea pots—Capacity 10 oz. 


Coffee pots 
Sugar 


Capacity 9 oz 
bowls 
Cream jugs—Capacity 1% oz. 
Sherbet 


Lily dessert cups 


glasses 


Teaspoons 
Table 
Forks 
Pepper and salt shakers 
Teakettle 


Ceiling dryer 


sp ONS 


Aluminum 
Tray stack 

an opener 

Knife sharpener 
Vegetable cuker, No. 30 
Aluminum 
White enamel trays 
cloth 
pails 


trays 


Chees¢ 
Garbage 
Scrubbing pails 
Scrubbing brushes 
Mops 

3rooms 

Dish 
Dust pans 


pans 


Floor cloths 
Dish 
Dish towels 
Soup kettles 
Stock pot 
Aluminum coffee boilers 


cloths 


40 or 80 gal. as needed 
aluminum with cover—15 gal. 
capacity 6 qts. 
Aluminum banquet pans 
Aluminum semi-heavy double boilers 
capacity 7 qt. and 11 qt. 
Aluminum hotel double boiler—inside, 10 
gal. 
Aluminum layer cake pans 
The Indiana News Letter for Febru 
ary describes a fine piece of cooperative 
work between the vocational home eco 
and agriculture 


nomics departments. 


The advanced Foods and Dietetics class 
of the Hagerstown High School in 
Wayne County cooperated with the 


Agriculture department by planning, 
preparing and serving a dinner during a 
the Vocativnal Agricul- 
f that The 


meal, planned, prepared and served by 


conference of 


tural Instructors district 


the girls, was composed of foods grown 


on the farms by the Vocational boys. 
The Home Economics Department of 
the Evansville (Indiana) Public Schools 


through its supervisor, Miss Emma Page, 


and teachers of the department have ably 


assisted the Board of Education in fur 


thering the work of feeding children in 


public schools of Evansville Balanced 


menus are planned with per capita cost 


and all necessary supplies for quantity 


cooking carefully worked out. With this 
as a basis, supplies are sent out from the 
business manager’s office. The Parent 
Teacher clubs appoint committees for 


each day to prepare and serve the menus 


The plan has been in operation for several 
months and seems to be a successful meth 
od of handling a difficult and urgent situa 


tion. 
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Applying Health Teaching 






In the School Lunch Room 


well-balanced lunch 
choice to the 


AKING the 
the most attractive 
student and giving it sales appeal 
cafeteria 
made to 


is a problem confronting all 


managers. If students can be 


realize and appreciate the value of proper 
food selection, their interest in well-bal- 
anced school lunches will be aroused. 


In managing the cafeteria at Garfield 
High School, I was confronted with this 
problem of interesting our students in 
Although our means 


foods well cooked and 


food _ selection. 


were varied, our 


attractively presented, the students chose 
poorly balanced noon-day meals. 

The tactics used in serving 
that of assembling and serving 
lunch, cannot 


younger 
children, 
to them a_ well-balanced 
be duplicated with high school age stu- 


dents. Since this age student usually 
has the privilege of eating where he 


find that he 


places 


pleases, we would soon 


patronized outside eating where 


his choice was not limited. 


With this thought in mind my problem 


was to devise some method by which I 
could influence the student’s choice of 
food. My first step was to introduce a 
plate lunch for fifteen cents—less money 
than the individual items would cost if 
selected from the counter. It included 


a small serving of meat such as roast beef, 


meat loaf, creamed dried beef, potato or 
some other starchy food, and a vegetable 
(other than potato). 

This partially solved the vegetable 


problem for those who previously in- 
sisted on a selection of meat and potatoes. 
We planned many variations of this meat- 
type of plate 


believe the 


starchy-food-and-vegetable 
lunch. In menu planning, I 


surprise clement is an impor- 
tant one. High school age stu- 
dents, like adults, their % 
meals if they do not previous- 


bill-of-fare. 


enjoy 


ly know tthe 


Even the inducement this Milk 
plate lunch offered did not 
solve my problem. Pupils con- # 
tinued to choose desserts and 
swect foods in preference to 5 
the protective foods — milk, 
fruits and vegetables.  For- 

; ‘ ; 20 
tunately, at this puzzling point 
of my project, I heard about 
the system of grading school ‘o 


lunches through checking them 


in the lunch room which had 4 
proved successful in an Akron 
According 


originated by the 





elementary school. 


to this plan, 
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The comparative consumption of various types of food during 


National Dairy Council, the standard es- 
tablished for a good school lunch is: 
Milk—¥Y, pint, or two foods containing 
milk, as ice cream, milk, soup, creamed 
vegetable or cocoa. 
Vegetable—(besides potato), or 
or both—a full serving. 
Other Substantial Food—2 servings in 
addition to above, as bread and butter, 
potatoes, macaroni, meat, etc. 
Dessert—If 
to a good lunch. 
food—At 


fruit, 


beans, 


desired, but not essential 


A warm least during cold 


months, 

The children 
named this excellent lunch an “A” lunch.* 
When a child selected a good lunch, one 
of the “A” lunch with graphs 
was dropped on his tray. The shortcom- 
ings of the lunches were revealed through 
smaller different colored cards giving 
the food or foods necessary to make an 
“A” lunch. Instruction in wise food 
selection in the classroom supplemented 
the promotional efforts of the cafeteria 
manager in this elementary school. 

Although this type of program, to my 
had not been attempted in a 


elementary school had 


cards 


knowledge, 


high school cafeteria, I decided to try 
such a program in the Garfield High 
School. I enlisted the aid of my nutri- 


tion class of sophomore girls. They as- 
sisted in the tabulation of a health habit 
questionnaire which had been given to all 


freshman students. We discovered that 
our high school students were not re- 
ceiving the correct type of food. The 


lunch problem offered a real challenge 
to this nutrition class of sophomore girls. 

After explaining to these girls the con- 
stituents of an “A” lunch, their problem 


Graph No. 2 


Fret 


Veye table 





Ot 


the ‘‘A’’ lunch campaign. 


| ! 
Hn Wey De don 


By 
Lucille Davison 
Home Economics Teacher and Cafeteria 


Manager 


Garfield High School 
Akron, Ohio 





Wo]. 
Increase in'A’ Lunches 


Dee Jam. feb 


increase in the “A” 
selected by students. 





A slow lunches 


was to work out a method of introducing 
this plan to the student body. They 
cided to have each girl accept the re- 
sponsibility of presenting the “A” lunch 
program to one home room. Mr. Ladd, 
principal, willingly agreed to this 

We had the “A” lunch 


printed in our printing shop, 


de- 


our 
plan. cards 
also corrective cards in differ- 
ent colors, as follows: 
To make an “A” 
you need: 
Y% pint milk or 2 


lunch, 


foods con- 

taining milk 
To make 

you need: 


an “A” lunch 


Another — substantial — food 

such as bread and butter, po- 

tato, macaroni, beans, etc. 
To make an “A” lunch, 


you need: 
A full serving of vegetables 
(besides potato) or fruit 





Ney pe. 


*See article published in 
Practical Home Economics, 
February, 1930. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF DAILY MILK EXPENDITURES TO CAFETERIA RECEIPTS ated attractively in the center of the 
Comparing 4 months of 1930 with same months 193! cafeteria were reserved for this group. 
After the regular cafeteria line was 
GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL CAFETERIA AKRON OHIO served this home room entered the cafe- 
teria and was served an attractive “A” 
lunch, the main feature of which was 
roast turkey. 
» september October November December « In order to know whether this “A” 
au a4 lunch program including the course in 
18 -18 health education was beneficial and 
'T- -—IF7 e ° ° e . 
‘a= eA whether it did aid in the proper selection 
's- 15 of food I made at least one thorough 
a ‘ Ls : evr check of the lunches each month. I 
124 ! ai 1 1 4 peg f 12 found that there was improvement in the 
ao i Af AAD UNG PUNE ae selection of foods, although we are far 
10 De ary A Vi\ Hts i 7 4 oY 10 ee ec ; sy a g a 
a Ati! a i? — bi " . ~ i -. from having perfect lunch selection. 
pn u i! ‘ -? These tabulations showed from month 
a : -3 to month a small but steady increase in 
ni rw Wn -¢ the selection of “A” lunches and a de- 
a vi crease in the type of food which students 
I- -1 had previously selected such as pie and 
: jaheencaaie alii cake. (Graph 1.) . os 
" -193] ----=- Graph 2 shows the increase in fruit, veg- 
Graph No. S etables, and milk, and decrease in pie. 
Our records show that even though 
These girls prepared a set of four lunch now had 15 cents or less with UF cafeteria receipts have fallen off 50 


colorful posters to illustrate their talks 
to the home rooms. These posters were 
made on white cardboard using attrac- 
tive food cutouts from magazine adver- 
tisements. A series of “What’s wrong 
with this picture” ideas were worked out 
to show lunches which did not meet the 
requirements of an “A” lunch. A_ pic- 
ture of the needed food pasted on a 
small cardboard added to these deficient 
lunches showed the class an “A” lunch, 
In the cafeteria a check on the effect of 
this teaching was made by a girl who 
stood beside the cashier. As each student 
passed the cashier, a card was placed on 
his tray which graded his hinch. This 
method proved helpful but did not solve 
the problem entirely. I decided to offer 
a small inducement for the selection of 
“A” lunches. Each student with a record 


of 20 “A” lunches was served a free 
lunch. 
This plan, carried out for the re- 


mainder of last year, resulted in the se- 
lection of better lunches not only among 
the students but among the faculty. Sev- 
eral faculty members set a good example 
by qualifying regularly for the reward 
of an “A” lunch. 

As an outgrowth of our small be- 
ginning last year a complete health pro- 
fall io 
This pro- 
gram was planned with the cooperation 
of the National Dairy Council. Health 


education was added as a required sub- 


gram was organized this func- 


tion through the whole school. 


ject to the freshman curriculum. 
that 
definitely — in 


cafeteria must 
this 
This fall our school lunch problem be- 
came more involved because Akron, being 
an industrial city, has been affected seri- 
ously by the depression. The students 
Who formerly had 25 cents to spend for 
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which to buy this food. If we followed 


our standard of the preceding year it 
would be impossible for them to select 
an “A” lunch Again | 
had to face the problem of serving a 
balanced lunch that the student 
small amount of money could and would 


under 20 cents. 


with a 


purchase. I decided to attempt to serve 
a 15 cent plate lunch including milk which 
would be an “A” lunch. This time a 


bulletin was given to each home room 
teacher with definite instructions of what 
foods the student must select to have an 
“A” lunch. 
was always played up as the best buy. 
On the day the “A” lunch program was 
presented in every home room an attrac- 


The “special” for each day 


tive menu card was given to each student 
showing the type of food which would 
be served the following day. 

The special inducement this time was 
a contest with home rooms competing for 
a free lunch which was to be served to 
the home room having the largest number 
of “A” junches recorded to its credit at 
the the 
this and in 
double check the student was required to 


end of contest. To qualify in 


contest order to have a 
register his name and home room num- 
ber with the girl who checked lunches at 

“An 


home 


the cashier’s desk and to keep the 
lunch the 

room teacher where another record was 
kept. At regular intervals the record of 
each home room was placed on the bulle- 


card and present it to 


tin board and the standing of the home 
rooms leading in the contest published in 
the school paper. 

It is significant that a home room of 
ninth graders won the free lunch, since 
it is this grade which received the special 


course in health education. The free 
lunch was served to them the day _ be- 
fore Christmas vacation. Tables decor- 


percent over the receipts of normal years 
and at least 20 percent over the receipts 
of last selection of food 


year, proper 


does not necessarily need to suffer if 
special attention is given to the cafeteria 
program. 

By studying the graph shown you will 
total 


there was an increase in the protective 


note while our receipts are low, 


foods selected. This graph represents 


the relationship of daily milk expendi- 
tures to cafeteria receipts, comparing fout 
months of 1930 with the same months of 
1931. 


milk order placed each day and do not 


These figures were taken from the 


include the amount spent for cream and 


cottage cheese. They represent the milk 
used in the preparation of food and that 
purchased by the student at the cafeteria 


counter 


This graph shows that, even though 
during September and October no special 
emphasis was placed on “A” lunch  se- 


lection, except general instruction in the 
classroom, and no inducement offered, we 
did a greater percentage of pupils 
selecting milk as part of their lunch. The 


contest was conducted during November 


have 


and December. From this graph you can 
see that the milk 
during the contest doubled and in many 


percentage spent for 
cases tripled the amount spent the pre- 


ceding year when no special emphasis 


Was placed on proper selection of food. 
“The Dietitian in the School Program’’ 
The Denver Public School Bulletin for 

January, 1929, published an excellent arti- 

cle entitled “The Dietitian in the School 

the work of the 
six dietitians who up to that had 
been placed in the junior and senior high 
the 
and 


Program,” describing 


time 


schools for purpose of improving 


lunch rooms contributing to all 


phases of health education. 
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A Layette Project In An 
Indian School 


The “Child Care” unit had created so 
much enthusiasm that the eighth grade 
girls were all eager to start their lay- 
ettes. 

We collected all the old jars we could 
find that were suitable for a nursery tray 
and found there was one for each girl. 
With the use of pink enamel these 
brought forth many interesting ideas of 
what girl considered a piece of 
artistic work. The tray itself was made 
from the lid of an old lard can. The 
new Chase doll must have a pink and 
white bed; this we made from an old 
box which we enameled pink and lined 
with white dimity. 

With the promise of the layettes as 
their “very own’, (ownership is not so 
common in an Indian boarding school) 
more interest was added. Thus we 
started sewing on a diaper as a simple 
beginning. The next problem was a 
band made by hand. In addition, each 
girl was to make a blanket from bits of 
flannel found in the scrap bag, a gertrude 


each 


slip, and a simple dress. I had_ told 
the girls that they might make additional 
articles in any extra time they might 


have. Truly, it was fun, and at the close 
of the project several of the girls had 
entire layettes. 

And that it 


would be well to give the layette to some 


another idea crept in 


needy one at home. Long after the al- 
lotted time for the layette unit, I found 
girls still wanting to make baby clothes 
in their spare moments. 


Altha Tedrow 
Pipestone Indian School 
Pipestone, Minnesota 


A Publicity Project 

We have been endeavoring to let the 
public know more about our work and 
have tried to make our department more 
essential to our school and community. 

One of the most interesting publicity 
class projects carried out by the girls 
this year has been the entertaining of 
visitors of the school and having charge 
of the and socials of the 
various school organizations such as P. 
T. A., Future Farmers of America, Ath- 
Economics 


refreshments 


letic Association and Home 
Club. 
Some of the activities along these lines 
were: 
1. Faculty entertained 
early in the school year by the girls 


Since then 


members were 
with a formal luncheon. 
the girls have been hostesses to the 
faculty with simple informal affairs 
several times 

2. The home economics girls have had 
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Exchange Department 


charge of all Future Farmers of 

America and Home Economics Club 

socials including two joint socials 

as well as regular meetings. 

3. December 15, the Home Economics 
girls were hostesses at a formal 
luncheon for Mr. and Mrs. J. O. 
Martin, Dr. Stewart, Col. West and 
Superintendent W. M. Holsenbeck 
who were visitors of the school. 

4. The girls helped sponsor a_ health 

unit carried on by Dr. Crookes and 
his assistants. All school children 

were given physical examinations and 
quite a number of pre-school chil- 
dren. Cards showing results were 
sent to the parents. We hope to 
follow up this work and make our 
community “health conscious.” There 

were 123 typhoid serums given, 29 

diphtheria, 74 small-pox and 184 ex- 
amined for hookworm. The girls 
prepared and served a luncheon for 

Dr. Crookes, his assistants, the P. 

T. A. and faculty members. 

. Chicken stew was served by the 
girls to 100 members of the P. T. A. 
and visitors in the department at a 
Dad’s night program where the girls 
helped succeed in putting the Pa in 
Parent. 

). They have given plays and programs 
in assembly. These were heralded 
by notices in the county paper invit- 
ing the public. 

These occasions have proved to be very 
interesting and helpful. The girls have 
been enthusiastic in this type of work and 
it has placed our department before the 
public in a very effective way. We like to 
have visitors from the community as often 
as possible in our department and to make 
them feel that it is theirs. We try to keep 
them posted on our activities through the 
county paper. This has popularized our 
work with the people, given the students 
very valuable training and has been an 
incentive for better work. 


on 


a 
- 


Ciola Perry 
Statham, Ga. 


Pupils Make Magazine 
Reports 

I have always thought it a pity to have 
school subscriptions for a number of good 
magazines for the Home Economics De- 
partment, and make no more general use 
of them than is usually made. 

After several years’ teaching experience 
in the Home field, I have 
found a plan which has seemed quite sat- 
isfactory and I am passing it on for what 


Economics 


help it may give other teachers. 
Whenever a girl finds herself 

some spare time during class periods, she 

selects one of the later magazines and 


with 






reads an article on some subject of in- 
terest in HoME Economics, with the idea 
of making a report on what she reads. 
I usually check suitable articles for these 
reports, which is the only guidance they 
have, other than an occasional suggestion. 
The writing of the report has a two-fold 
purpose; it is a means of checking on each 
girl’s reading activity, and the process 
of writing the important facts learned, 
doubly impresses them on the girl’s mind. 

The form used is very simple and is 
kept on regular loose-leaf note-book pa- 


per. It is as follows: 

Name of article author 

Name of magazine month and year 
Pupil’s name date 


Important facts in article 


This method interests girls in the 
wealth of really good material published 
in current magazines, as well as gives 
them many points of information which 
are later than those included in text and 
reference books. And last, but not least, 
it is a means of taking care of the girls 
who so often finish their work ahead of 
the rest of the class. 

Opal Waymire List, 
Tatum, New Mexico 


Training Girls to Assume 
Responsibility 


The head of the practice house of a 
large Normal school once told me that 
when the students came to “live in” dur- 
ing their fourth year, they were timid 
about assuming responsibility and were 
generally weak in managerial ability. “Is 
this all right?” “When shall I put it on?” 
“How should this go?” etc. were questions 
commonly asked. This director, in observ- 
ing the work in the foods classes, felt that 
the instructor was largely responsible for 
this. No one was allowed to go ahead 
and do things without her approval. She 
supervised the minutest details of the 
work. In aiming to train the students 
in accuracy and neatness, she was ignor- 
ing an important part of any training— 
the ability to assume responsibility. 

To do away with the possibility of such 
a condition I worked out the following 
scheme in my Junior High School classes: 

We have from sixteen to twenty-two 
pupils in each class and individual equip- 
ment for only ten. One sink, one stove 
and one boiler for heating water, sug- 
gested to my mind, somehow, the idea of 
the community kitchen. So the pupils 
were told of this war-time institution 
and asked if they would like to pretend 
they were using the room as the families 
did then. It took very little talking to 

(Continued on page 208) 
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Spongy durene mesh simulates hand 
crochet in this smart dress, now 
shown at leading department stores 
and dress shops. 


Durene pebble mesh makes this 
attractive, youthful, durable under- 
wear, on sale at nearly everv store. 
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DURENE 


The Finest Mercerized Cotton 

in OUTERWEAR 

UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 

and FABRICS 


The name durene stands for a definite standard of quality in fine 
mercerized cotton — and the continuous maintenance of this 
quality has won for durene the confidence of careful shoppers 
everywhere. 

Durene is selected long staple cotton, mercerized for extra 
strength, elasticity, absorptiveness, and durability. The yarn is 
adaptable to many different types of outerwear, underwear and 
hosiery for men, women and children, It is also used successfully 
in shoes, hats, handbags, corsets, bedspreads and fabrics for dress, 
decorative and housefurnishing purposes. Durene labeled mer- 
chandise is now available at all good stores. 

Let us send you folders telling more about durene — giving 
facts that may be helpful in your work. Write for them today. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Below—durene trellis 
mesh, openwork with 
contrasting plaid, 
has style, charm, and 
excellent wearing 
quality. 


Above—durene bow- 
knot mesh in eyelet 
effect is being used 
insome of the loveli- 
est summer dresses. 


QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 








MEMBERS: 

ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO., Mount Holly, N. ¢ 
DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn 
HAMPTON COMPANY, Easthampton, Mass. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY, Spindale, N. ¢ 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In connection with the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial celebration which lasts 
until November, the following suggestions 
should be of interest to home economics 
classes in the preparation of class, as- 


sembly or community programs. 
The Home Making of George and 
Martha Washington, including descrip- 


tions of the home life of Colonel and Mrs. 
Washington before the Revolutionary 
War; of war-time households, of life dur- 
ing the presidential years, and the last 
years at Mount Vernon. 

Homes of George Washington, with 
descriptions of his birthplace, Wakefield, 
Mount Vernon; the Washington home- 
stead on the Rappahannock River, etc. 

Family Relationships of George Wash- 
ington: giving the derivation of the fami- 
ly name of Washington; his paternal and 
maternal ancestry, and a family history. 

This material which is most useful in 
planning programs is in the form of a 
booklet which may be secured from the 
United States George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Meetings of Interest 

Annual Meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association, June 20 to 25, 
at Atlanta, Georgia. Atlanta-Biltmore 
Hotel will serve as headquarters. 

Department of Supervisors and Teach- 
ers of Home Economics of the N. E. A. 
Annual meeting at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Monday and Tuesday, June 27 and 28. 
Hotel Dennis will be department hkead- 
quarters. There will be ample time for 
those who wish to attend the American 
Home Economics meeting in Atlanta to 
reach Atlantic City for the Monday meet- 
ing which will be in the afternoon. 

The general theme of the meetings is 
“The Long View in Home Economics 
Education. Our Responsibility in the 
Teaching of Attitudes.” Jean Case, Super- 
visor of Home Economics in Trenton, is 
chairman of the program committee and 
Ethel M. Powell, Supervisor of Home 
Economics in Atlantic City is chairman of 
local arrangements. 

The tentative program follows: 

Monday, June 27, 2 P.M. Mrs. 
Prouty O’Leary, assistant for Women’s 
Vocational Work, New Jersey, presiding. 

Theme—“The Long View of Home 
Economics Education and Our Responsi- 
bility in Developing Attitudes.” 

Speakers: Dr. Ira S. Wile, New York, 
“Home Economics and Life Attitudes.” 
Newell W. Edson, American Social Hy- 
Association, N. Y. “Teaching 


Iris 


giene 
Family Relationships in the Present 
Crisis.” Carlotta C. Greer, John Hay 


High Schooi, Cleveland, Ohio, report on 
“Nutrition Survey.” 
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Professor Martha Van Rennselaer 

Home Economics suffered a great 
loss in the death of Martha Van 
Rennselaer at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City, on May 26th. Miss 
Van Rennselaer had for many years 
been prominent in home economics 


work. 
3orn at Randolph, N. Y., in 1864, 
Miss Van Rennselaer graduated 


from the Chamberlain Institute and 
received her A.B. from Cornell. 
After some years as a teacher and 
School Commissioner, she organized 
an extension program for farm 
women under sponsorship of the 
College of Agriculture, Cornell, and 
with Miss Flora Rose developed a 
Department of Home Economics 
there, which grew into the New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
She was for years state 
leader of Home Demonstration 
Agents, directed the home conser- 
vation division of the Food Admin- 
‘stration during the war, served on 


nomics. 


many committees, received several 
decorations, and was well known as 
speaker, writer, and editor. 











Tuesday, June 28. Business meeting 
followed by general session at 2 o’clock. 
Jean P. Case, Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Trenton, New Jersey, presiding. 

Theme: “Finding Self Expression and 
Satisfaction in Home Life.” 

Speakers: Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Di- 
rector Child Study Association, N. Y. 
“Opportunities for Individual Self Ex- 
pression and Satisfaction in Home Life.” 
Cora Winchell, Teachers College, N. Y. 
“Home Activities for General Education 
in an Integrated School Program.” 

There will be a banquet on Tuesday 
evening at the Hotel St. Denis. This 
hotel will department head- 
quarters during the meeting. 

For hotel reservations make application 
to Mr. A. H. Skean, Secretary Hotel Com- 
mittee, National Education Association, 
16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey. For banquet reservations, apply to 
Miss’ Ethel Powell, Administration 
Building, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


serve as 


Education and Changing Society is to 
be the theme of the Sixth World Con- 
ference of the New Education Fellow- 
ship which will be held in Nice, France, 
July 29th to August 12th, 1932. Some of 
the most distinguished educators and pub- 
licists in the world will speak at this 
meeting. Professor Paul Langevin of the 
College de France is the president of the 
Conference. The vice-presidents are Dr, 
C. H. Becker, formerly Minister of Edu- 






cation for Prussia, and Sir Percy Nunn 


of the University of London. Delegates 
from all over the world will attend. Rep- 
resentatives from China, Japan, and from 
Russia are expected. In America, the 
work of organizing the American delega- 
tion for the Conference is under the 
auspices’ of a group of international- 
minded people from the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association and other organiza- 
tions, called The American Committee on 
International Education. 

The program will be of special interest 
to teachers, to parents, to people inter- 
ested in international affairs, in peace and 
international understanding, in social and 
economic conditions. Pre-conference tours 
will be arranged for special groups. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Frances Fenton Park, secretary, 425 
West 123rd Street, New York City. 


Nov. 7-13. American Education Week. 

The general theme for the week’s pro- 
gram is “The Schools and the Nation’s 
Founders.” Topics for each day are as 
follows: 

Monday—The Homes of the Pioneers. 

Tuesday—The Schools of the Pioneers 

Wednesday—Two Centuries of Pro- 
gress in New World Schools. 

Thursday—The Schools and Equality 
of Opportunity. 


Friday—The Schools and American 
Ideals. 

Saturday—The Schools and Progressive 
Living. 


Sunday—The Schools and Things of 
the Spirit. 

December 7-10. The American Voca- 
tional Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

The central location of Kansas City 
is expected to attract a large attendance 
to this important meeting for vocational 
workers and teachers in industrial art 
and home making. 

Miss Beatrice McLeod, former State 
director of special education in Wyoming, 
has been appointed specialist in the educa- 
tion of physically handicapped children in 
the Federal Office of Education, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
The new specialist, who will be in 
the division of special problems, is a 


graduate of the University of Oregon. 
She has done graduate work at Columbia 
and at the University of Washington. 

Before assuming the duties of State 
director of special education in Wyoming, 
where she worked with physically handi- 
capped children in both city and rural 
schools, Miss McLeod was connected with 
the Department of Child Study, Seattle, 
Washington, and the Department of Psy- 
chology and Educational Research, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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Interesting Pamphlets 


The following pamphlets have been pub- 
lished by the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. They are 
in three series and copies may be secured 
at the price quoted from the Century 
Company, 453-4th Avenue, New York 
City. 


Series on Growth 


Responsibilities of the 
Family 

How Children Grow Physically 

How Children Differ Mentally 

Learning to Talk 

The Changing Drama of Behavior 


Present-Day 


Series on Personality 
Mental Health Begins at Home 
Home and School: Partners in a Com- 
mon Venture 
How Communities Influence Their Chil- 
dren 
Vacation—Profit 
The Uses of Leisure Time 


or Loss? 


Series on Habits 

What Do Parents Need to Knows 
Habits That Make or Mar 
Habits of Sleep and Repose 
Habits of Eating 
Habits of Independence 

Single Copy—10 Cents; Complete Sef 
of 15—$1.25; Quantity Price Upon Ap- 
plication. 


Vocational Training and Unemploy- 
ment--A Discussion of the Question, 
What Service can the Public Program of 
Vocational Education Render to the Un- 
employed ? 


Issued by the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C., as 
sulletin No. 159, General Series No. 4. 
November 1931, 


Quantity Recipes for desserts, fish, 
relishes, salads, soups, sauces, vegetable 
dishes, meat and poultry planned around 
Useful for 
Copies 


the use of canned products. 
school cafeterias, tea rooms, etc. 
may be secured on request. 


Food for Children U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Farmers Bulletin No. 1674. 
This bulletin, issued in 
replaces the Farmers 

It is written by Rowenea S. 
Helen N. Hann of the 
Bureau of Home cooper- 
ation with the Washington Child Research 
Center and contains considerable valuable 


5 cents copy. 


September, older 
Sulletin 717. 
Carpenter and 
Economics in 


information for child study and nutrition 
classes as well as for parents. In addi- 
tion to a discussion of nutrition problems 
there are menus for general family use, 
showing how they may be adapted for 
children with special preparation, recipes 
for many dishes, and a number of well 
Planned illustrations. 
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Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States 1928-1930. Chapter VI, 
Homemaking Education by Emeline S. 
Whitcomb, Bulletin 1931 No. 20. For sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 10 cents. 

15th Annual 
Board for 
Price 15 cents, Superintendent of 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

The Iron Content of Vegetables and 
Fruits, by Hazel K. Stiebling, Bureau of 
Home Economics. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Circular No. 205, 


February 1932. Price 5 cents 


Federal 
1931. 


Docu- 


the 
Education, 


Repe rt of 
Vocational 


The Antiscorbutic Vitamin in the Juice 
of Home Canned Tomatoes, by Adelaide 
Spohn. from the Journal of 
Agricultura] Research, vol. 43, no. 12. 
Washington, D. C. December, 1931 

The 


Canned Carrots, by Adelaide Spohn and 


Reprinted 


Antiscorbutic Vitamin in Home- 
Amy Hunter, reprinted from the Journal 
43, no. 12, 
1931. 

Effectiveness of Work 
A study of 95 farm homes 


M. C. 


Extension 


of Agricultural Research, vol 
Washington, D. C. 

The 
in Clothing 
in Ford County, Kansas, 1930, by 
Wilson and C. R. 
Service Circular 174. 


December, 


Extension 


Jaccard 


‘A DELUXE VERSION OF 
TOMATO JUICE COCKTAIL 


(Just one of the many tricks which Carnation Milk teaches you) 








CARNATION TOMATO JUICE 
COCKTAIL 


2'4 cups chilled tomato juice 
¥% cup chipped ice 
3% cup chilled Carnation Milk 


the milk, 


Add ice, and season 


Pour the tomato juice into 


stirring vigorously. 
to taste with salt, pepper, onion juice and 
celery salt. Serve immediately in chilled 


glasses. Yield: 6 servings. 








It certainly is different! And de- 
licious! Do try it. You'll find that 
a Carnation Tomato Juice Cocktail 
retains all the brisk, refreshing flavor 
of tomato juice, with the added 
smoothness and the extra nourish- 
ment of Carnation Milk. 

Carnation users are constantly 
learning new and modern things in 
cookery, because Carnation is the 
modern milk, in key with the times. 
Its uniformity makes for new exact- 
ness, its complete dependability takes 
away the haphazardness of cookery, 
its economy meets present-day ideas 
of thrift, and its convenient form is 
in accord with up-to-date require- 
ments in kitchen efficiency. 


“From Contented Cows” 


Carnation 


Copyright, 1932, 
by Carnation Co. 


WoRLD’S 


S 


LARGEST-SELLING 


BRAND 


Carnation Milk is simply pure, w/ole 
milk, with nothing added and noth 
ing taken away except part of the 
content. But, because of its 
finely broken up cream globules, 
home economics authorities 
that it gives better cooking results 
than even the best of bottled milk. 

Send for the free Carnation book 
of recipes. Ask, too, for the Carna- 
tion Baby-Feeding Book, telling why 
the greatest authorities recommend 
Carnation as an ideal milk for bottle- 
fed babies. Address Carnation Com- 
pany, 749 Milwaukee Light 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 850 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington; 
or Aylmer, Ontario, 


water 


agree 


Gas 


MILK 
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& 
Offered to Home 


Economics Students 


these 


pieces of 
PYREX WARE 


XPERIENCED directors of Home 
Economics in 43 good colleges and 
schools have found that these 3 dishes 
are the handiest, the most essential, in 
the entire Pyrex line . . . the 8-oz. 
covered casserole, custard cup, and 
6-oz. individual deep-pie dish. 
And now — for the small sum of 90¢ 
— each student in your class can have 
the handy set that experts recommend. 


Sparkling .. . heat-resistant . . . and 
always ready for triple duty .. . in the 
oven, refrigerator . . . or on the table. 
Contents completely visible in baking 
— a practical safeguard against under- 
cooked or scorched foods. 

Your local dealer in Pyrex Brand Oven- 
ware will order as many 90¢ sets as you 
need. Every piece of Pyrex Ware carries 
a two-year replacement guarantee against 
breakage from oven heat. 


PYREX OVENWARE 


10¢ ... 20... 30¢...and up 


“PYREX" is the registered trade-mark of Corning 
Glass Works, Coming, N. Y. and indicates their 
brand of resistant glass. Prices slightly higher in 
the West and Canada. 
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Exchange Department 
(Continued from page 204) 


get them to “fall” for the idea. They 
even chose names for their family groups 
such as “The Speeders,” “The Busybees,” 
“The Starrs,” etc. Since every family has 
a head or director, they chose a manager 
for each group (and because each wanted 
to hold that position, they agreed to take 
turns). Then they decided just what the 
manager was responsible for. Of course, 
the equipment the family used, the towels 
and dust cloths, tables and stools have 
to be inspected as every thing should be 
left clean and in its proper place; girls 
have to be inspected for clean, well-kept 
nails and uniforms, no jewelry, etc.; re- 
ports have to be made on the condition 
of the notebooks; girls who have been ab- 
sent have to be told what they have 
missed; and tasks have to be assigned. 
Then, too, as each group vies with the 
others to make the best products, to get 
through first and to work the quietest, 
the managers must check these points. 
In the matter of judging, each manager 
selects the best product from her group to 
be compared to the best from the other 
groups (and there is little chance for un- 
fairness—the manager must know or find 
out what the “best” means). Each group 
plans, prepares and serves meals to tne 
girls’ mothers. This means numerous 
group discussions lead by the managers. 
After class discussion, the manager con- 
sults the teacher freely but members of 
the group get their information from the 
manager. 

This year I have tried this scheme 
with seventh grade girls for the first 
time but I find they can do as well as the 
older girls. I feel very sure the girls im- 
prove greatly in managerial ability as a 
result of this work. 

Lillian }. Brownlee 
Keene, New Hampshire 


All the World Loves 
a Lover 
(Continued from page 197) 


holds a spindle which she deftly twists to 
show her cleverness and skill. Then the 
guests offer their proposal in something 
like the following manner: 

“Well, we are here with our wine and 
propose to drink the health of this daugh- 
ter of yours, asking her to accept this 
bundle sent to her by one of the best 
young men that our village ever produced, 
handsome, active, and in good social posi- 
tion.” 

Of course the girl usually takes the 
bundle of gold pieces, and within a day 
or so the young man’s family receives 
word that the formal betrothal can take 
place. On the appointed evening, the 
bridegroom, his family, the priest and 
musicians arrive at the girl’s house to 
solemnize the engagement, which, in the 
eyes of the village folk is just as im- 


portant as the marriage itself could be. 

An interesting preliminary to the re- 
ligious part of the ceremony is the bar- 
gaining for the girl’s dowry. When the 
young man’s father asks the girl’s father 
how much it is to be, the old man speaks 
of a rug, a whole chest of clothes, a fine 
thick felt mattress and perhaps, even a 
feather bed or two. 

“But how much will you give us for the 
girl?” he finally asks. “She is a good 
daughter, strong, industrious and obedi- 
ent. She ought to bring as high as twen- 
ty-five dollars.” 

“Bah!” says the lad’s father. “What do 
you take us for? Twenty-five dollars! 
Why don’t you ask for the moon!” So 
after long and heated discussion, the two 
fathers finally agree that ten, or possibly 
fifteen dollars is, after all, a sufficient 
sum to pay for a bride. 

The priest then sings a few hymns 
before the couple and pronounces them 
formally engaged. After this ceremony, 
the girl enjoys greater freedom than 
ever before. She may appear in public 
with her fiancé, even allowing him to 
accompany her whenever she goes to the 
well to fetch water, or to the market to 
buy fish and vegetables for the family 
dinner. Her freedom is of short dura- 
tion, however, for the marriage rites take 
place as soon as convenient to both 
parties. 

In Spain 

The Spanish engagement of the lower 
classes is like an absorbing comedy en- 
acted in courtly, leisurely fashion. Per- 
haps a handsome young man sees a pretty 
girl at Sunday morning Mass. He is 
attracted by her sparkling eyes, her 
graceful carriage, and the provocative tilt 
of her comely head. He follows the 
maiden home, but does not speak to her. 
She sees the man but shows no sign of 
having noticed him. The same evening, 
the lad may knock at her father’s door, 
asking for a gourd full of water, with 
which to quench his thirst. If, after 
having been given the water, the young 
man is asked to enter the house and sit 
down, he knows his Carmencita has 
looked upon him with favor. If he is 
not offered a seat, however, he realizes 
full well that his presence is unwelcome 

In Spain, strange as it may seem, it is 
often the girl, rather than the parents, 
who decides whether or not the lover is 
to be encouraged in his attentions. She 
is sometimes present when he calls, and 
exchanges shy glances with him, while 
he rolls cigarettes and talks with the old 
people. After a few visits of this nature, 
the young man comes frequently, seeing 
more and more of the girl. The mother 
always acts as chaperone, but sometimes 
she fails to see and hear everything that 
goes on between the happy couple. 

After weeks, possibly months of calls, 
coquetries, serenades, and sighs, the young 
suitor plucks up courage to ask the girl’s 


hand in marriage. Usually, as a matter 
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of form, the parents send him away for 
a few weeks “to think things over,” but 
this thinking over is merely a matter of 
peasant etiquette. An engagement rarely 
is broken, once the lover has been allowed 
to spend so much time in visiting. 


In Germany 
The betrothal of the German boy and 


girl is a much less light hearted and gay 
affair than in Spain, where it is char- 
acterized by flirtations, flowers, and the 
strumming of the cheerful guitar. Among 
German peasants the solemn ceremony 
sometimes takes place at church, with the 
publication of the marriage banns, but it 
is more likely to be held at the bride’s 
house. “In almost all of Germany there 
are two distinct marriage functions,” 
says one writer, “the betrothal which 
makes a bride and the marriage which 
makes a wife.” 


In Czecho-Solvakia 
Wherever there are lovers, there are 


signs, portents, and charms, and Czecho- 
Slovakia is no exception to the rule. If 
a young swain would catch a maiden’s 
heart, he catches a frog on St. George’s 
Day, wraps the unfortunate creature in 
a white cloth and buries it in an anthill 
aiter the sun has set. The ants will 
gnaw at the frog until nothing is left but 
two tiny bones shaped like a hook and 
a shovel. The youth has but to hook 
the girl’s dress with the first bone and 
she will fall desperately in love with him. 
But, should he later tire of her affections, 
a touch with the shovel shaped bone is 
enough to cause them to vanish. 

But the maiden, also, has recourse to 
magic, should she long for attention from 
a certain lad. On St. George’s Eve she 
goes out to the forest and catches a tiny 
male ringdove or wood-pigeon. Shutting 
the nestling in a box, she secretly cares 
for it until it can fly. 
she gets up, while all the family lies 
sleeping. She takes the little dove to 
the hearth, presses it three times against 
her bare breast, and releases the bird up 
the chimney, saying meanwhile: 

“Out of the chimney dove, fly, fly from 

here, 


Then some night 


Take me, dear Hans. my love, none, 

none so dear. 

Fly to your rocks, fair dove, fly to 

your lea, 

So may I get, my love, none, none but 

thee.” 

The charm works, and some day pretty 
Andulko becomes the bride of her Hans. 
She brings with her a rich dowry in land, 
money, or cattle as well as a generous 
supply of household linens, feather beds, 
and pillows, to say nothing of her own 
gaily embroidered blouses, aprons, and 
Pleated skirts, of which there is a plenti- 
ful enough supply to last a lifetime. All 
flowered and beribboned, and wearing as 
Many as twelve or seventeen petticoats, 
Andulko dances the bridal dance in the 
arms of the handsome Hans, and later in 
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the evening, perhaps, Hans lifts his glass 
and looks into her deep blue eyes, singing 
the old folk melody which Czecho- 
Slovak lovers have sung their sweethearts 
since the beginning of time: 

“Andulko, thou my dearest, 

My joy, my bliss thou art. 

Andulko, ever nearest, 

Thou’rt my sweetheart.” 


Home Economics in Atlanta 
(Continued from page 199) 


and prevention of sickness, the care of 
patients with communicable diseases, the 
use of heat, cold, and counter irritants, 
and first and in some common emergen- 
cies. Demonstrations along these lines 
are given very often by a graduate nurse, 
who is connected with the American Red 
Cross. 

While many activities have been taken 
out of the home, the problem of planning 
and providing well balanced meals for 
the family still occupies a large part of 
the homemaker’s time. The food units 
are planned on the basis of family meals 
which are served in family groups in the 
dining room of the apartment. Meal 
service is stressed not only from the 
standpoint of attractiveness, convenience, 
and order, but also as a valuable means 
of promoting family solidarity through 


“the meeting of the family group. 


Units in clothing emphasize the selec- 
tion of clothing from the standpoint of 
hygiene, economy, and good taste. Al- 
though clothing construction does not 
receive the emphasis that it once did, 
it is by no means omitted from the 
course. The students construct articles 
which are found by survey studies to be 
made most often in their homes. Through 
the medium of these articles they not 
only learn principles involved in construc- 
tion, but they also develop a greater ap- 
preciation of well made garments. This 
knowledge should help them in the prob- 
lems of selecting, adapting, and altering 
ready-made garments, which are used to 
such a great extent today. 

As this article indicates, the objectives 
of home economics courses for white 
children in the two school systems are the 
same. However, there are differences in 
grade placement, in time allotment, and 
in the number of courses due to the 
K-6-3-3 plan of organization in the city 
and to the 7-4 plan in the county. Within 
each system the various types of schools 
require special adaptation of subject mat- 
ter to the needs of the particular group 
of students enrolled. 

LEILA BUNCE, 
Supervisor of Home Economics 
Fulton Co. High Schools 


CLARA LEE CONE, 
Supervisor of Home Economics 
Atlanta High Schools 


BURNETT'S 


PURE Extract 


Sturdy Burnett’s 





BOTTLE 


You’Lt welcome the new amber 
glass Burnett’s bottle, for its broad- 
er base makes it so much steadier 
than the old panel type bottle. It will 
not tip over easily—thus avoiding 
waste. Amber glass is used because 
it protects against ultra-violet light 
rays sO damaging toa pure extract. 
Good cooks have used Burnett's 
Vanilla since 1847. This new and 
better bottle is just another reason 
why Burnett’s Vanilla is so essen- 


tial to good cookery. 


Apple Sauce Pie 
To make this delicious apple sauce pie fill a baked 
pastry shell with 2 cups of apple sauce flavored 
with 114 tsp. Burnett’s Vanilla, Then whip 11% 
cups of cream, 1 thep. confectioner’s sugar, 114 
tsp. Burnett’s Vanilla. Cover pie and serve. 


You should be receiving a great deal 
of help from the Burnett recipe book 
«Doubly Delicious Desserts.” Write 
us on your school letterhead and a 
copy will be sent you free of charge. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
437 D Street, Boston 

















ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 
UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 


Mary Lockwoop MATTHEWS 


Dean of the School of Home Economics 
Purdue University 


This new book by Mary L. 
Matthews is planned for junior 
high schools and elementary 
classes in senior high schools. 
187 illustrations. 


638 pages, Price, $1.50 


FOODS AND COOKERY 
AND RELATED 
SUBJECTS 
UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 


Published in 1932 
412 Pages Price, $1.25 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East 2oth Street, Chicago 














FREE:—French Net is the last word in 
fashion for berets, yokes, bandings, tie 
scarfs and decoration on sports and day- 
time dresses. Simply use No. 30 or 50 
J. & P. Coats or Clark’s O.N.T. Boil-fast 
Mercerized Crochet Threads. Write today 
for FREE directions and 21 beautiful de- 
signs. 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 
Dept. 41-T, Box 551 Newark, N. J. 














How to keep towels young... 


CANNON towels are soft but tough. They’re made for 
comfort, speed, hard work. But to keep them fluffy 
and young you must wash them properly. We have 
the latest rules, prepared by specialists in good house- 
keeping. May we send you a copy of them? ... 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


> CANNON TOWELS. 





HEALTH THROUGH 
LEISURE-TIME RECREATION 
Edith M. Gates 


“A book which is interpretative of the 
newer conception of physical education as 
an integral part of general education. The 
appended bibliography is most complete.” 
—Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, $2.50 
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| were professional weavers. 
| Henry Harrison Rose of 


was 


Old Quilts and Coverlets 


(Continued from page 190) 


vage; thus we have preserved the names 
of some of these early artists such as 


|John Landers. This celebrated man lived 


published a 
J. and &. 


another book 


revolution and 
of designs. 


authors 


before the 
famous book 

were 

and no doubt 
Harry Tyler who lived in 1834 in north- 
ern New York state had what he thought 
was a great secret of weaving which he 
would even to family. 
This was no doubt similar to the Jac- 
quard attachment. the list of 
weavers we find that of Anna Hay of 


3ronson of 


wove many coverlets. 


not impart his 


Among 


Indiana, which tells us that women, too, 
Probably the 
William 
Island, 
He 
his 
hair long, went bare feoted, and lived 
He died the first of 


last of these old weavers was 
Long 
commonly known as “Weaver Rose.” 
an eccentric person who wore 
with an old sister. 
the 20th century. 
A study ot the patterns of these cov- 
erlets like those of the old quilts is both 
interesting and Their 
origins are unknown and their significance 
often confused Elizabeth Calvert Hall in 
her book on hand woven coverlets lists 342 
designs and states “And I do not know 


hidden— 


disappointing. 


how many more there may be, 
like in a mine—under the failing 
memories old mountain 


gems 


of women or 


| country ‘folk, whose mothers and grand- 


lof 


| called 





[INDIVIDUAL EXERCISES 


Jane Bellows 


Are you interested in the health habits 
of the individual? As we study individual 
differences we become convinced that in- 
dividual needs must be met through 
specially adapted exercises. INDIVIDUAL 
EXERCISES contains illustrations and di- 
rections for such exercises. $1.00 


é 
INDIVIDUAL 
EXERCISE CARDS 


A set of 22 ecards for those who wish 
some of the INDIVIDUAL EXERCISES in 


more condensed form for use at home | 





™)> 


@ 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 











NEW YORK 


| haps you have one to start 


course 


following a health examination. $.15 a set | 


mothers practiced the weaver’s art.” 
Again, as with the quilt designs, a cov- 
erlet design may be found with a variety 
In Tennessee one design is 
Governor’s Garden or Leopard 
Spots while in New York it is Rocky 
Another design is 
known Blossoms, Cat 
Tracks, Dog Tracks, Cat’s Paw and Hen- 
Ladies Delight called 
Knot, 


names. 


Mountain Cucumber. 
Dogwood 


as 


is also 


scratch; 


Double Bow Gentleman’s Fancy 


| and Window Sash. 


If you wish to collect something, and 
everyone should something, the 
quilt and the coverlet will make a most 
Per- 
Of 
one 


collect 


interesting and beautiful collection. 
with. 


associations mean much so 


ancestors will be most 


With our present “ren- 
aissance. of old furniture and household 


from your own 


valuable to you. 


articles” the value of these bed coverings 
A few years 
pieces of dresses 


is going up year by year. 
ago a quilt made of 
of President’s wives was offered for sale 
in Colorado for $25,000. 

If you cannot own any of these inter- 
esting things you can at least enjoy read- 
ing and studying about them so that when 
the opportunity comes you can look at 
a collection with more intelligence. There 
are many very fine collections in different 
museums over the country. The museum 
of the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 


ington, D. C. has 303 hand-woven pieces, 
the oldest made in 1733. Coverlets went 
out Gf use at about the time of the Civil 
War when the white bed spread was 
made, but now we are adding them to 
our early American bed rooms. 
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Ap- 


America’s expenditure for education in 
1931, as estimated by the Federal Office 
of Education, $3,200,000,000. The 
number of pupils enrolled in public ele- 
mentary during the year was 
approximately 21,211,325, in public high 
schools, $4,354,815, and in institutions of 
higher learning, 1,099,468. Private and 
parochial schools, both elementary and 
secondary, enrolled approximately 2,700,- 
000 pupils in 1931. The total number of 
teachers in the United States is estimated 
at 1,029,000. 

The 1931 elementary school .enrollment 
was less than that of the estimated ele- 
mentary school enrollment for 1930 which 
was 21,370,000. High school enrollment, 
however, jumped 4,030,000 estimated in 
1930, to 4,354,815 in 1931. 


was 


schools 
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There’s More To These Uniforms 


Whether or not your School teaches Sewing 


¢ Than Meets Pia Eye! 


You can see that they’re smart 

. that the fabrics are excel- 
lent. But it takes perfect 
tailoring, durable, washable 
materials and excellent values 
to make uniforms as univer- 
sally popular as these. 


Wear Dix-Make uniforms for 
home wear and classroom. 


Write for a free booklet of uniform 





SINGER 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Is Offered to You 


FREE! 


To schools and colleges that have no sewing courses, 
Singer Educational Service offers, without cost or obli- 
gation, a complete program which will make possible the 
installation of such courses at a minimum expenditure. 
This program includes not only assistance in planning a 
sewing course best adapted to the school’s needs, but 





also the services of experts in laying out and arranging a 
sewing classroom. 


sivles. 


Model 998—White Sanforized 
Shrunk Pepperell Broadcloth, 
Princess effect, double breasted, 
coat model with two deep 
pockets and detachable shank 
buttons. 

Sizes 14-46. Price $1.95. 


Dix-Make 


UNIFORMS 
HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORPORATION 


141 Madison Avenue, New York 


To institutions with sewing courses, Singer Educational 
Service offers free intensive courses in machine operation 
for teachers, free wall charts, free manuals for students, 
and free loan of machines and materials for use by 
teachers taking the course. It offers, too, a regular in- 
spection service and its full cooperation in modernizing 
or extending these courses in any way. 


A representative of our Educational Department 
will call upon request. ’Phone the nearest Singer 
Shop—you'll find its number in the directory. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Educational Dept. Singer Bldg. New York, N. Y. 
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The “ADMIRAL 


On the Beach Front at Cool Cape May, N. J. 
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Golf --- Tennis --- Boating 


A beautiful modern fireproof hotel 
Surf Bathing directly trom Hotel. 


offering accommodations of the 
highest type—350 rooms with bath. Outdoor Sea Water Swimming Pool. 


Rates Exceedingly Modest Concert and Dance Orchestra. 
SOCIAL HOSTESS 





OPENS JUNE 15th 


George M. Boughton, Managing Director 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 
FOR CANNING 


(furnished FREE to all teachers) 


KERR HOME CANNING RECIPE BOOK 


40 Pages—over 300 Recipes, usual and 
unusual—Instructions for all methods of 
canning. 

(Price 10¢ to pupils) 


FOOD FASHIONS OF THE HOUR 


32 page Menu booklet with recipes for 
all unusual dishes—well balanced meals 
different yet economical. Menus for every 
month in year, by seasons and for special 
oceasions. Special emphasis on School 
lunches—vitamins. 


(Price 10c to pupils) 
FREE TO TEACHERS & PUPILS 
FOOD—OLD AS THE HILLS, 
YET EVER NEW 


12 page condensed canning booklet, out- 
lining all canning methods—time tables, 
selected choice recipes—Sealing test— 
“How to know positively your jars are 
sealed * 


STEPS IN CANNING 


Illustrated leaflet showing canning by all 
methods—cold pack, open kettle, oven 
canning. Each step illustrated by movie- 
tones. 


BUDGET YOUR FOOD SUPPLY 


A comprehensive canning budget for home 
canning for any size family. Will fit 
every purse. 

CANNING QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
Complete 24 page booklet answering 
puzzling questions regarding canning. 
KERR GLASS MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 


Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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World’s Highest Quality 


THE ORIGINAL + - NEVER EQUALLED 
< Transparent 
| G Sanitary 

Made in England. Recognized by 

physicians and nurses everywhere as 

the finest. Can be boiled repeatedly. 

Send for free sample. 
ERNEST MONNIER, INC., 
Dept. H, 127 Federal St., Boston 








HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 
CHARTS 


For Boys and Girls 


Arranged from Dr. Wood's Tables. 
Ages from 5 to 18 years. 
Heights from 3 feet 3 inches to 6 feet. 


Printed on heavy cards—5c each. 
25¢ for 10. 
50c for 25. 
80c for 50. 
$1.50 for 100. 
PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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1. Semester outline—quite 
detailed 
2. List of references used 


course 


| 
| 


| 3. Comments 
4. Optimistic—student comments. 
lil Sunser 41:43 October ’18 
C. W. Thompson—New slant on Home 
Economics ° 
1. Portland, Oregon 
2. Vernon 
conditions. 
tion in cooking, girls in the use 


practice house—home 


30ys given instruc- 
of hammers and saws 

3. A short article. 

1928 998-1000 


E. Reeve—Home Economics for boys. 


Nat. Epucation ASSN. 


1. Outline for course 

2. List of questions asked the boys 
at the end of course 

3. A very good discussion. 

|U. S. Bureau of Education 

Bul. No. 35—1927 
“Achievements in 
Education.” 


Home Economics 


Home Economics for boys. P. 25 
Dept. of Interior Bureau of Education 
Bul. No. 25—1928 
‘Biennial 
1926” 
Statistics on 
home economics, p. 227. 


survey of education 1924- 


number of boys taking 
Home Economics for boys. p. 249 (a 


brief discussion of courses in various 
places). 

U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of 

Education. Bulletin No. 16—1930. 
“Biennial Survey of Education 1926-28” 
Home Economics for boys and men. 
p. 225-227. 

Woman Cet. N. S. 9:14-15 March 21 ’25 


or Lit. Digest 85:44-8 April 18 ’25 





M. S. Dawson—Housekeeping a Man’s 
Job. 
1. An interesting point of view 
2. And an unusual plan for home 
management. 
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Millinger, Myrtle—Teach the Boys to 
Cook and Sew 

Prac. Home Economics 9:175 June ’31 
Burnham, Helen A.—After Eight Years 
of Home Economics 
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Beedle, Ruth—Boys 
Club 

Prac. Home Economics 9:311 Oct. 31 
Dunn, Maude W.—A Course in Family 
Adjustments for High School Senior 


9:217 July ’31 
Camp Cookery 


30ys 

Prac. Home Economics 9:308 Oct ’31 
Hinkley, Martha—Home Economics for 
Boys 

Prac. Home Economics 10:373 April ’32 
Stackhouse, Daisy M.—A Boys’ Food 
Exhibit 

J Home Economics 23:1118-22 Des. ’31. 
Elliott, E. L. Home 
3oys in Los Angeles 
McClure, O. J. Home Economics for 
Boys in Denver 
Bibliography of Home _ Economics 
Courses for Boys published in Journal 
of Home Economics. 

Cuppy, William Jacob 
“How to be a hermit; or, a bachelor 
keeps house.” 

“Extra-curricular activities in high school” 
Johns Publishing Co. 1925 p. 43. 
Activities of a “valet club.” 

Firth, Maude M. 

Tulsa, High School Boys required to 
study home economics. 

U. S. Bureau of Ed.—Home Econ. Let- 
ter No. 1, 1925. 

640. 7 Pam. Box. 

Home Economics News 
W. O. Forman—“Home 
courses for junior high school boys.” 

il Cuicaco Lis. 113:337-8 March 731 
M. E. Twitty. Can boys cook? 

il Mass. Ac. Ext. B 12:1-15 '17 
L. Comstock and E. H. Nash 
Mass. Boys’ and girls’ home economics 
club; primer of instruction. 

PracticaAL Home Econ. 8:111 April ’30 


E. R. McGee and A. E. Hall—Boys 
take home economics at Seymour high 


Economics for 


1:58 May ’30 
Economics 


school. 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Pamphlet 4. 
10c Supt. of Doc. ’30. 
E, S. Whitcomb—Home Econ. for boys. 
Trenva E. Kauffman November 
“The High School Teacher.” 
Va i of Ed. 24:323-4 April 731 
A. T. Hall—Home Builders 
Vocational Education News Notes. 
Berkeley, California April ’25 p. 11 
Keinholz, W. S.—Boys Become 
Chefs. 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 


E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 

has received an enrollment blank for the season 1931- 

Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, | 32. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
e attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 

Plum Pudding, Sauces, ‘|| first 

Table Delicacies | ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 

|]/ that will be sent out in September, consisting of 

and | Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- 

ture, regarding high grade, useable products as well 

as our monthly publication the 


PRIDE OF THE FARM | 
| HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 
TOMATO CATSUP | which we publish to assist no Economics Edu- 


cators. 
If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 


331 Spring Street, New York City a we sent you, write us and we 
HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Bridgeton New Jersey FREEPORT Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director NEW YORK 














To The Graduating Class — 


If you are going to teach Home Economics, or do Post Graduate 
work, or take charge of a School Cafeteria or enter some com- 








mercial home economics work— 
You will surely want 


Practical Home Economics 


As Our Slight Contribution To Your Success 


We will gladly allow you to enter your subscription for your first 
year for $1.00 instead of $2.00. In taking advantage of this offer 
be sure to mention your school or college, and date of graduation. 


Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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A Summer Course 


In response to many requests 
Mile. Nevarte Sapho Hampikian 


announces 


a Special Course in Couture 
for Home Economics teachers 


JUNE 27th 
[ACADEMY SAPHO 


The technique of dressmaking and 
designing are used as tools in the 
art and the profession—COUTURE— 
of which Mile. Hampikian is a well- 
known exponent. She has had great 
experience in working with Home 
Economics teachers. 

The work of her Academy is de- 
scribed in detail in Practical Home 
Economics for February, 1931. For 
full information about the course 
and the Special Rates for Home 
Economists, write 


AcADEMY SAPHO 


1438 Washington Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 

















SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other Items 








Complete 
with 


Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 


337 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
Room 600 














Here's an easy-way for you to do a hard job! (1) Dusting, 
(2) Cleaning, (3) Polishing surfaces! All three things 
AT ONCE, with CP, The Wonder Paper. 

So economical, too; soft linen-like texture; just wad it 
up and rub. The effect is a dustless, clean and shining 
surface. 

A 25-yard roll for only 50% at your preferred dealer, 
or send 50 to us and receive the roll postpaid. 
FREE BOOK! Get this 42-page book full of new 
ideas about paper. Send the names of your better 
stores. Address Dept. EHP. 














KALAMAZOO 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
MEE KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Jhe NONDER 
PAPER 














Optimum Nutrition for 
Rural Children 


(Continued from page 194) 


cost the Red Cross only 2% cents each, 
the local people contributing such addi- 
tional food supplies as they could. But 
for a]l that, a total ot $3,400.00 was spent. 
The agent provided instructions for or- 
ganizing and carrying on the simple meals 
and in many places volunteer women or 
4-H club girls took turns supervising the 
preparation, thus relieving the teachers. 
Superintendent and teachers testified to 
the improvement of the children in ap- 
pearance, scholarship and spirits, and a 
20 per cent increase in attendance. 

The advancing season saw gardening 
and food preservation groups at work 
in 13 rural using as a 
nucleus the parent-teacher associations 
which seemed to be almost the only form 
of women’s organization in the county. 
Canning budgets, based on the amounts 
of fruit, vegetables, and meats needed to 


communities, 


carry one person through the non-produc- 
ing season were worked out. By August, 
the preservation of over 50,000 quarts of 
fruit and vegetables had been recorded, 
and the work was in full swing. Many 
of the tenant the groups 
formed by the planters’ wives had never 


women in 


before had gardens, canned, or belonged 
Where they could, 
for 


to any organization. 
owners 

families 
Many of those who 


plantation provided cans 


worthy tenant who could not 
furnish their own. 
had no cans learned to dry such products 
as string beans, green peas, corn, apples, 
In the fall the 


work continued with the canning of home 


apricots, and the like. 


butchered hogs and beeves, which could 
not be sold at a profit. 

Tenant mothers often walked 
three miles to attend the canning demon- 
With the needs of the school 


two to 


strations. 
children in mind, leaders in several com- 
munities planned out with their groups 
the canning budget for their schools, car- 
ried it through so that the children might 
have string bean, kraut, soup mixture, and 
peaches for next year’s school lunches, in 
addition to the fresh and stored products 
that each home could contribute. Some 
communities canned whole beeves to add 
to the school lunch supply. Some of these 
budgets ran into the hundreds of cans. 

I have cited the experience of St. Fran- 
cis County because it is typical of work 
in any number of counties in Arkansas 
and in fact in the Mississippi delta region, 
and in many other parts of the Cotton 
Belt, where an effort has been made to 
improve the farm food supply. 

This fall, a farm management specialist 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
revisited sections of Arkansas where he 
had taken farm management records four 
years ago. He reported an astonishing 
change in the farming population as he 
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used to know it, which he did not hesitate 
to attribute to the improvement in diet 
which had taken place during the past 
couple of years. Being a cautious man, 
he checked his own impressions with 
those of the teachers, nurses, bankers, and 
business men he had met. The teachers 
told him of better appearance, better at- 
tendance, and better school work on the 
part of their pupils; the nurses said that 
the babies and toddlers who visited their 
clinics graded much higher than formerly ; 
and the storekeepers and bankers said 
that the themselves 
have a lot more ambition and initiative 
than they had in the good old days be- 
fore the flood and the drought, when their 
ration consisted largely of fat meat, corn- 
meal, rice and molasses with some turnip 
greens and a little fruit. 

3ut I have cited the experience of St. 


farmers seemed to 


Francis County for a second reason also, 
and that is to illustrate the fact that home 
economics women, and all those who have 
at heart the better nutrition of children, 
must have a and a 
acquaintance and cordial 
tionships with leaders in other than edu- 
cational lines, and that they 
ready to follow, and if necessary to lead 
the nutrition program, which starts in 
the home and in the schoolroom, out into 
the community to help the individual 
family remove or improve any conditions 
which now bar them from doing for their 


fair vision wide 


working rela- 


must be 


children the best they know. 


Food and Good Citizens 
(Continued from page 192) 


morphine, and that sort of thing. All may 
come, if the nutrition is bad. In a sound, 
properly fed child, the nervous system 
does not crave that sort of thing. If the 
child feels well and is strong and happy, 
the The 
good nutrition in children is happiness, 


that is test. thermometer of 
for healthy children are happy children, 
and the kind that are not happy should 
be studied from the standpoint of nutri- 
tion as well as from other standpoints. 
I think you men and women interested in 
this field of nutrition have a large part 
to play in the security of the future 
government, for nutrition is the 
basic of all our human _ responsibilities. 
While for each may be 
merely a problem of getting a certain 
number of calories from the general 
standpoint, the choice of what those cal- 
ories shall im- 
portance. 

If a man fights on his stomach, and 


most 


individual it 


be becomes of extreme 


our military leaders tell us they did have 
to during this last War, certainly our 
children should have the greatest atten- 
tion paid to their nutrition so that as they 
go into the battle of life, they may have 
the finest kind of body that has been built 
up with the best kind of fuel for 
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Commencement Is Coming 
—and Then Another Year 


05) ‘ 

@ 
SOME TIME THIS MONTH you will close 
up your department and leave. Some time in 
September you will return to start another 


year’s work. 


WHAT IMPRESSION will you leave in your 
community, to carry over the summer? Do 
your superintendent, your fellow-citizens, fully 
appreciate the importance of Home Economics 


in modern education? 


AND YOUR PUPILS—do they enjoy their 
work? Are you getting the results you would 
like—is enthusiasm still high, or is it waning? 


THERE IS TIME still to dramatize the sub- 
ject, to leave behind the friendly feeling so im- 
portant to you—to prove the usefulness of your 
department in this year of depression—to in- 
crease the enthusiasm of your students during 
the last few hot weeks of the school year. 


END THE YEAR with a short play about 
Home Economics! Let your classes give it at 
Commencement, at class day, as a special pro- 
gram open to parents and townspeople. 


SEND AT ONCE for MORE PLAYS WITH A 
PURPOSE and choose whichever one of its 
eleven Home Economics plays fits your par- 


ticular situation. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

468 - 4th Avenue New York City 

Enclosed please find ....., for which send me AT ONCE 
copies of MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE. 








Caigsien 


MEDICAL 
ASSN 


The natural smooth- 
ness of bananasgires 
a velvety texture 
to this simplified 
mousse. No stirring 
necessary during the 
freezing. 





When the ICE BOX 


does the COOKING 


IPE BANANAS seem to have a natural affinity 

» for ice-box dishes. Take Banana Mousse, for 
instance—so quick and easy to make. A mere pull 
on the skin, and the tender pulp is ready. Chop it, 
crush it, slice it—and add to your mixture. It won't 
take more than five minutes to prepare. Then, once 
placed in your freezing tray, you can forget it. 
Banana Mousse: -ds no stirring. 

Bananas impart a velvet smoothness to mousses 
and ice creams; a mellow goodness to frozen salads 
and fruit cups. In addition, they supply health- 
building vitamins and minerals . . . energy-giving 
carbohydrates. Yet they cost consistently less, all 
year round, than most foods on the market. 


TO MAKE THIS MOUSSE— Nix | well-beaten egy, 8 table- 
spoons sugar, 1 tablespoon flour, | cup milk. Stir over hot water 
until thick. When cool, add salt, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1 cup 
banana pulp, 1 cup cream, whipped. Blend well. Freeze in auto 
matic refrigerator (or pack in salt and ice) until Set. Garnish 
with nuts and sliced banana. Serves six. 


To prevent sliced bananas from turning dark, cover with 
any canned or fresh fruit juice, or sprinkle with lemon 


juice. Use silver or stainless steel knife for slicing 


Ordinarily, bananas have no business in the 
ice box. Always ripen them at room tempera- 
ture. Cold prevents ripening and retards the 
development of their fine, natural flavor. In 
making refrigerator dishes, therefore, select 
fully ripe bananas—those that are brown- 
flecked and tender with ripeness. 




















UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, free, copy of your recipe booklet, “The New Banana 
Name 


Address 


| 


City State l 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





New Wallpapers 


Special samples of the new wallpapers 
will be 


teachers of Home Economics. 


request, to 
Address 


sent, free, upon 


THE WALLPAPER ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


10 East 40th Street New York City 


Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 

Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 

Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 

Los Angeles California 


For Cookery Classes 


The ‘‘Manual of Cookery’? has 12 sec- 
tions, each devoted to a particular phase 
of cooking. It outlines fundamental 
cooking principles and is written in a 
style which makes it an excellent text- 
book for cookery classes. One manual, 
for instance, contains a number of 
recipes suitable for wholesome school 
luncheons. 

A copy of the Manual will be sent free 
to any teacher of Home Economics. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept.—-PH-532 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





“The Story of Coffee” 


An illustrated booklet tellmg of the his- 
tory, growth and use oi coffee, especially 
prepared for students of home economics. 
Write for free copy to 


BUREAU OF 
COFFEE INFORMATION 


51 West 45th Street New York City 


NEW RECIPE BOOK 

Send for “ROYAL DESSERTS”- 

book of over 100 tested recipes for 

Quick Setting Gelatin and Royal Puddings 
. special quantity 


FREE! 
the new 
Royal 
section large 
recipes. Free to teachers in 
quired. Address Royal Gelatin Dessert, 
Product of Standard Brands Inc., Dept. 164, 
691 Washington St., New York City. 


on 
number re- 











A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 











ARE YOU HAVING TROUBLE WITH 


Short Periods 
in your foods classes? 


Your pupils must be taught 
methods and practice of cooking 
as well as theory. Can they be in 
fifty minute periods? 


Mrs. Sutcliffe says YES—and 
she has done it for three years. 


FOODS CLASSES 
FOR ONE HOUR PERIODS 


gives her lesson outline for every 


period. 
WE CAN HELP 


Holding Interest 
in home economics work? 


The lessons you want your 
pupils to carry away from their 
work—Do they get them? Or 
are they just passively interested? 

Try letting them teach them- 
selves your lessons by giving a 
play. 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


will provide you with the best, 
newest, interest-holding material 
we can find. 


Teaching Problems 
of any kind at all? 


It's so easy to do the same 
thing over and over—to get out 
of touch with your field—to 
climb into a rut and stay there. 


A rut isn’t a good home— 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


will keep you on the highroad of 
progress. It tells you what others 
are doing and how. 


YOu IF YOU WILL Use THIS BLANK 





Practical 


Home Economics 


Enclosed please find 


468 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


for which send 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for 


One vear $2.00 


Two years $3.00 





MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE copies 


$1.50 per copy 


FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE HOUR 
PERIODS 


copies 
$.50 per copy 
ae 
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